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HEADING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965: THE FED- 
ERAL ROLE IN ASSISTING COLLEGES AND 
DIVERSITIES IN PROVIDING GRADUATE 
.EDUCATION 



r 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1983 

f 

House oy Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

( Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at ^):30 a.m., in room 
2261t*Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, Paul Simo^ (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Petri, Packard,^ Cole- 
, man, Gunderson, afid Penny. 

StaYf present: William A. Blakey, staff director and counsel; 
Maryln McAdam, legislative assistant; and John Dean, Republican 
assistant counsel. « ^. . ' ^ 

Mr. Simon. The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education is 
/ continuing its hearings onrTe\authorization of the Higher Education 
Aatofl965. ^ - 

Our hearings today focus on the question of the Federal role in 
assisting colleges and universities in providing graduate education, 
^ The^ issues before the subcommittee are clear but difficult. In times 
' of budgetary restraint, what is the appropriate balance between 
undergraduate anrf^ graduate assistance? Shoufd .more Federal 
funds be committed to graduate student assistance whe^ full access 
has not been achieved for undergraduate students? Shdiild existing 
programs, be expanded to include graduate students or expanded to 
include more graduate students, for instance, in the NDSL and the 
College Work Study? 

What reasonable loan balances should be established for gradu- 
ate and professional school students in view of the rising costs of 
graduate |aw and medical education and the overwhelming ,debt 
burdens being Sssumed by so ' many gradua'te and professional 
school students? What impact have the Federal Government's ef- 
forts to expand access of minorities and wojmen to graduate and - 
professional education had over the past 5 years and what can be 
done to improve those efforts? 

Well, these ayre among the questions. And then, simply, the 
whole question, are we really making graduate education available 
to people who ought to, be taking advantage of it, and also the 
whole question that's been addressed-, are we segregating graduate 

(1) I 
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education by econoniira? If I can use an illustration I have used 
before: My daughter is now a student at Georgetown Law School, 
. . wittt a tuition of $8,200 a year. How can a family of very limited 
means take advantage of that, and is it Ihiealthy in a society if we 
exclude people of hmited means from many of our schools? 

Anyway; these are the questions we want to teke a look at 
Before, we introduce our panel, let me call on hy colleague, Tom 
Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman, No comments. 

Mr. J^MON. Tim Penny, do you wish to add anything before we 
begm? 

Mr. Penny. Thank you, no. 
- Mr. Simon. The first panel includes Terry Hartle of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Dr. Anne Pruitt of Ohio State University, 
and YW. Louis Sullivan, president and dean of the 'Morehouse Medi- 
cal College in Atlanta. The three of you can come on up. 

[Prepared statement of Terry Hartle follows:] 

PuEPAREn Statemeni' ok Tkhuy W. f lAKTiJi^ Keseakch Scientist, EnucATioNAi. 

< T>:sTiNO Service 

; My name ift Terry Hnrtle, and I am a research sci^mtist at LMuoational Testing 
bervice. Accompanying me is Richard Wabnick, an ixiucation policy consultant who 
co-authored the study you have asked us to discuss. We are grateful for'the opportu- 
nity to apijear Ix^fore this cpmniittee. 

The educational indebUdness of graduate and professional, students is an issue 
that has concerned policymakers and educator^ alike for several years There are 
widespread fears that postbaccalaureate students are assuming excessive debt to fi- 
nance th*Mr education. Such debt, it> believed, will create an unreasonable burden 
when student^ begin U) repay t|je loaAs. -Others worry that large educational debts 
will force students to pursue financially rewarding occupations, influence marriage 
or Jamily plans, and affect students' ability to make large consumer purchases 

Congress recognized the imporUmce of this issue in the Higher Educajtion Amend- 
ments of 1980 when it instructed the National Commission on Student F*inancial As-' 
sistance to examine eduaitional indebtedness. Our study was underUiken to provide 
the National Commission with some information on this question. In designing the 
study we worked closely with Robert G. Snyder of the Cx)mmi^on's staff to assure 
... that our work focused on the issues likely to be of greatest intJrtSt to the Commis-^ 
sion, the Congress tmd the Department of Education. The three issues that we con- 
centrated upon were: 

The level of educational debt for graduate and professional students; the extent to 
which st-udent debt encumbers future income; and the effect of repayment options 
on debt burden. ^ ' ' - ' . 

The^ issues are easily stated and conceptually the problem is ^straightforward. Un- 
fortunately, the answers are difficult to obtain. The available information on stu- 
' dent borrowing is sketchy and incomplete and' given the time and resource con- 
tramts that governed the National Commission s work, it was Impossible to gather 
more deUiiled data. Our approach was^ designed to assemble iis much available infor- 
mation as possible and analyze it thoroughly. However, because we relied only on 
.available data, we were forced to make numerous concessions* and assumptions to 
complete the analysis. In doing so,, we sought neither to fnagnify the extent of stu- 
dent debt nor conceal it. Rather we made relatively conservative assumptions that, 
it oudjudgement, provided the Commission with the most accurate picture of educa-' 
tionar indebt4^ness. ^ 

More/specifically, to investigate student debt levels, we relied on data hasps avail- 
able frob\ the^ Associatwrn of Anu^rican Medical Colleges (AAMC), the Graduate and 
I'rofessiCTihl St^lent Financial Aid, Service (GAPSFAS), and the National Center for 
Education sUitistios (NCES). To determine whether the level of borrowing might 
create a repayment burden, debt levels were matched with estimated future-income 
R)r several^ major fi^elcjs of study. The income^ calculations were devised froifi Census 
Bureau and National Research Council estimates. None of these sources^ provide 
clear, unambiguous information on graduate and professional school debt for all 
liMs of study. However, by reviewing this evidence i^ was possible to compile a pic- 
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ture of dobt levels and debt burden th^it provides substantial insight into each of the 
issues. * ^ 

Debt leveh.r-Vfo found that the level of studunt borrowing varied considerably 
Students in medicine and law had the highest estimated debt, while students pursu- 
ing a mast^^r's or Ph.D in the arts and sciences showed, on average, lower indebted- 
^ ness. More sptrcifically, among students who filed for financial assistance through 
the Graduate and Professional School Financial Aid Semces (GAPSFAS), the esti- 
mated median debt for 1983 graduates was: medicine, $24,500; law, $14,700; business, 
$9,000; arts and sciences Ph.D., $6,800; and arts and scieiices mast^^rs, $6,000. I 
hafit<?n to add that GAl^FAS filers are not representative of all g^raduato and pro- 
fessional students and thus these figures probably overstate the national average. 
GAPSFAS students are, however, exemplary of those students .who havt* borrowed 
heavily to finance. their education. (Table 1 shows estimated student debt levels 
from a variety of sources). 

Debt bunien. —Thii ability of students t^ repay their educational loftns also varies 
considerably. At median levels of indebtedness, debt burden (that is, the amount of 
discretionary income which goes to repaying educational debts) will likely range be- 
tween 8 and 25 percent of a student's discretionary income^ According to these 
dat^i, law students with median indebt^^dness aiyd me<iian income would have the 
greatest debt burden— 25 1 jxjrcent of discretionary income for a married studont in 
the first year of repayment. By contract, graduates with master's degrees in engi- 
neering are likely to have the lowest repayment burden— 7.8 percent of income in 
the first year Among other occupational areas, the debt burden is as follows: doc- 
torj^ (20.7 •percent); administrators and managers (10.9''percent); and arts and sci- 
,ences Ph.Ds*(7.8 pt^rcent). Not surprisingly, given equal monthly repayments, the 
debt burden is highest in the first years of repayment when income is lowest. Over 
time, as income rises, debt burden diminishes. 

Students who lK)rrow more than average, or students with below average income, 
wjll have great<?r debt burdens. For example, a married medical student who bor- 
rows $50,000 and then earns the median income will devote 42 perfent of discretion- 
ary income to loan repayment when he/she begins to repay the loan. (Assuming a 
ten year repayment). * 

Managing Hejxiyment— As loans become an increasingly important part of finan- 
cial aid, attention has turned to the question of what corStitutes an appropriate and 
manageable level of educational indebtedness. The term "manageable debt, of 
course, means a Ic^vel of borrowing that can be comfortably repaid during the pay- 
back period. ' > . 

Estimating reasonable debt is a challenging task. One problem is sir^ply concep- 
tjl(>nal: there is no single gnidepost that establishes manageable debt levels. Banks 
frequently *j4Jow individuals to spend up to 15 percent of their after-tax income on 
consumer loans, but this is generally a yardstick rather than an inflexible rule. 
Moreover, among researchers who have studied educational lotms, the estimates of 
manageable dfbt range from a low' of three percent of gross jRcoipe to' a high of 
fiftfeen percent-of after-tax 'inoome! A second difficulty in deter/ining tolerable debt 
'is that borrower perceptions <vill vary. A level of repayment tjotSbme stud«nti find 
oppressive may be difficult, bul still manageable, to other bor^vers- 

Despite- these problems, we did not find any suggestions in the literature that edu- 
cation loan repayments should exceed 15 percent of after tax income. According to 
our data, however, several categories of borrowers v^ill have initial repayments that 
exceed that benchmark. 

If wo assume that some borrowers will have unreasonable repayment burdens, 
how might the problems they face be alleviated? One possible solution is to make 
fii^Kible rypaynumt t^^rms available. Whether an educational loan is manageable or 
unkianageable is a function o^ a variety of factors,^ including the amount borrowed 
and /Income. Other considerations that influenp&^anageability include: the repay- 
ment period, the interest rate, and whether^^^al or graduated repayments are re- 
quired. By varying these terms, it is oflep^ssible to make an unmanageable loan 
manageable. . 

Dwight florch and Iferb Flamer of/ETS analyzed this issue in a 1982 study sup- 
ported by the Fund for the Impro\Jement of Postsecondarv Education tFlPSE). 
Among students who responded to thW^sttfvey, nearly half of arts and sciences 
Ph.Ds, and over eighty percent of law and medical school graduates had unmana- 
geable debts, riowever, by extending the repayment period and using graduated in- 
stallments, virtually all stud(!nts*had manageable debts. . 



* Discretionary income is defined ns i(>siduul income after inxos and basic living expenses are 
deducted from tot-al eanngs. 
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Summary and Reatrfirncndat ions. ~~Tho evidence gathered m this study does not 
lend itself to a simple set of conclusions. The data do show that many students 
Iwrrow money for educational purjwses, and that the amount of borrowing and the 
iwrcentage of students with d(?bt has increased in recent 3»eai-s, The dat^ii also sug- 
gest that the level of debt burden varies considerably, depending on the field of 
study and the amount of money borrowed. Students? in professional fields are most 
likely to have higli debt levels and high debt burdens 

• The problems we encountered in obtaining accurate, consistent, and detaih^d in- 
formation ajjout student borrowing suggest that any recommendations must be 
made cautiously There are, however, throe basic recommendations we would call to 
your attention. First, some students who borrow lieavily to fumnce their education 
may encounter substantial repayment l)urdens To address this problem, we jecom- ' 
mend that students, t^specailly those with high debt levels, have access (o Hexible 
repayment options to help ease financial difficulties. There is a precedent for such 
options: Health Education Assistance Loans (HEAL) may be repaid over a 10- to- 1^5 
year^riod and, for several y^ars, the Student Ix)an Marketing Association has had 
the authority to consolidate educational debts and extend repayment {XMiods for in- 
dividuals who have borrowed unxler different programs and at different interest 
rates and tejj^s Nothing is more miportant to assuring manageable student loans 
than allowm^ borrowers with large debts to extend repayment* In tlie same vein, 
graduated repayments (i.e., lower moiUlily payments? in the first yeai*s witli gradual 
ly increasing charges) may prove very ini^ort^mt tojielp students manage educa- 
tional (iebts This is likely to be especially import^int in some occupations — such as* 
medicine or law where students may have high debts and low initial earnings, but 
have tlie prospect of substnantially increased income over time. 

Second, as tuitions continue to climb upward, it is likely Chat student borrowing 
will also increase. The available data about student debt should not be regarded as 
an indication that student borrowing wdl not become a problem in the future. Thus, 
we urge that the Congress carefully monitor student borrowing patterns for the 
foreseeable future. 

And fmally, the federal government needs to collect and maintain better informa- 
tion about graduate and professional education, especially with regard to studei\t fi- 
nancing One serious problem in analyzing issues in graduate and professional edu- 
cation is that there are few reliable information sources to draw upon. It is, for ex- 
ample, impossible to get accurate, comparable data on trends in such basic areas as 
student enroll meat and tuition charges. 

Informed policymaking demands more accurate and consistent information than 
is currently available. To address this problem, we suggest that the Congress, the 
Executive Branch, and the higher education groups work coojx^ratively to define the 
information fil)out postbaccalaureate education that sliouid be gathered regularly 
and determine how it should be obtiiined. Om^ key element should, of course, be 
data on graduate and professional education fniance. 

This^iicludes our prepared statement. We will be happy to answer aii}^ questions 
you may have ^ 



ESTIMATED MEDIAN CUMULATIVE EDUCATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS OF GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 



STUDENTS, 1983 GRADUATES 



Baccalaureate 

All master's degree 

Master's m liusiness 
' Medicine * 
' law 

Arts jrid sciences, Ph d 

Mdsler's III engineering 



c* GAPSfAS Mi 



detjt ' 



Other sources 



Median debt 



Pcfcent with 
debt 



$9,900 
?4,!)00 
14.700 
7,500 



90 4 
97!) 
96 2 
710 



* 7.125 
« ?0.I4g 



35-2 
23.4 

71.2 



' 6.3/5 



' Percent repoftrng debt m im\ itii of study 

* Soyfcf NffS. sufvfy of iccetil coJiege graduates. 1981 Debt levels mllated by ?S percent to approximate 1983 levels 
^Source NCtS survey ol recent college gradtiates.. 1981 Oet)t levels inflated by ?f) percent td approximate 1983 levels Debt refers only tb 
debt aaon)Htaled wliile pursuing iiiaster s degree 

- * Souriie NCfS. survey of recent coltege oraduates. 1981 Debt calculated by combining n>€dian debt of undcffiLiduale business major ($2/00^ 
with median master s degree business debl (jJ lOO) and inflating by ?b percent to approximate 1983 levels ^ 

^ Percent cannni be estimated because of calculations required to estimate debt lew! ]? ? (x>rcenl ol undergraduate thjs«ness majors report debl^ 
^3 4 percent of masier s degree graduates do so . 
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, • Sowce AssoaatKW of Ameoao Me<kj! Corteges, 1982 gradualwn survey Debl is lof 1982 graduates. Intlatmg debt by 10 pwceni wouW 
inCfease eslwnatcd total to J22.1M 

' Soorce NQS. survey of recent cdtege graduates, 1981 Debt catcolated tjv comb»niriff medtan debt ol uf>def graduate engjr>eefing major 
($?./00) with median master s degree eflgmeertng deW ($2.^00) and inflating by o percent lo approxmiale 1983 levels. 

" fVcent cannot be estimated because of calculations required to ^timate debt level. 3^.4 percent ot undergraduate engirteering majors reported 
debt. 196 petcent of master s degree graduates do so 

^TIMATEO DEBT BURDEN OF GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS. BY OCCUPATIONAL FIELD. 

1983 GRADUATES ^ 



Occupatiooai IkM 4 


Estimated debt ^ 
level , 


Dtsaetiooary 
income m h\ 

year ol 
repayment ' 


Debt boTden » 


anagers/administralofs (MBA) * . 


' $7,125 


9.967 


109 


Doctors (MP.) :.r 


: 24.500 


=^ 20.330 


20.7 


lawyers (J D ) 


1/.70O 


8.935 


25.1 


Arts arxJ science doctwate (Ph D) 


7.500 


^ 15,378 


7.4 


Engmeefs (Mi.) ' 


6.3/5 


i2,4;o 


' 78 



» t)»saetwary income is total earnings less taxes arxt basic Irving expenses Income data derived from updated 19/8' Bureau of the Census 
current popolitwn survey Taxes estimated Irom ta> foundatwo data on families with median income living ejpeiises eshmated from starHJard 
maintenance 3liowihc<|ol college sdwlarshlp service. • * / 

* Debt burden is the amoopt of discretionary ir>come wtich goes to repaying educational debts Ihesc calcutetwns assume a married student with 
orify 1 Mge earner for all fieWs, smgle students with no dependents would have slightly lower debt burdens 

' Repayments estimated to begin m 198/ because ot defetrals avalfabie for medical dxtfrs durhig resntency farnmgs mflated to 1987 levels at 
a rale of 6 pefccnt annuaUy 

* Discretionary inconw based on National Research Counal 1981 Survey V doctorate recipients. 1981 earnings inflated to estimate current yeaf 
earnings {gross .inopme estunated at $28.66S). fslimates appear high relative lo other occupational areas. If Ve tower gross income to $2O.0O0. 
discrelwnay ^rmngi-will be approximate^ $10,600. At this level, debt burden- will be approximately 11 pefCent. 



STATEMENT OF TERRY W. HARTLE. RESEARCH SCIENTIST, THE 
WASHINGTON OFFlCp; 0F--EDlip^TIONAL TESTING SERVICE, 
ACCXJMPANIED BY RICHARD \<^ABNICK, EDUCATIONAL CON- 
. SlILTANT 

Mr. Simon. Dr. Hartle, we'll start Vith you.* 

Dr. Hartle. Thank you very much.'NMy name is Terry Hartle. I 
am a research scientist 'at the Washingt\)n office of the Educational 
Testing Service. Accompanying \ne this nlorniijg is Rich Wabnick, 
an education consultant who coauthored the stttdy that we're here 
to discuss with you today. - 

We're both pleased to h^ave the opportunity to be here. ^ 

Mr. Simon. Incidentally, fQjf all witnesses we* will enter your full 
Statements in the record and if you wish to summarize them so we 
can devote more time to questions, it's probably wise. 

Dr. Hartle. I will do so. 

The educational indebtedness of graduate and professional stu- 
dents is* a concern, alike, to educators and policymakers alike. 
Some fear that students arfe borrowing excessive amounts of money ^ 
and will have difficulty repaying the loan. Others worry that stu- 
dents will ^pursue financially rewarding -careers, postpone family 
plans, and forego consumer purchases because of educational debts. 

Congress reQOgniz^ this issued 1980 and instructed the Nation- 
al Commission on Suident Financial Assistance to investigate the 
extent of student borrowing. This study was done to provide the 
Commission with some evidence on this topic. We concentrated on 
three distinct issues. First, the level of educational debt for gradu- 
ate and professional students, the extent to which debt repayment 
encumbers income, and third, the en^ct of repayment options on 
debt burden. 
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The 'issue that we sought to investigate, that is, the ability of stu- 
dents to repay their school loans by comparing the aipount they 
borrowed with their future incomes, is easily stated and the prob- 
lem is relatively straightforward conceptually. The answers, howev- 
er, are very difficult to obtain. 

There is no single data source that bears on these questions. We ' 
gatHered as much data as possible and analyzed it thoroughly with 
the intention neither to magnify, nor conceal the level of student 
abbt Where necessary,fwe made Very conservative assumptions in 
an 'effort to provide the fairest 'picture of^what we felt student in- 
debtedhess looked lils.e. 

We u&ed data frQm the Association of American Medical College, 
the Graduate & Professional Student Financial Aid Service, and 
^ the National Center for Education Statistics, to compile the pic- 
tures of student borrowing. Ingome data was obtained from the 
„ Census Bureau and the National Research Council. 

None of these sources provide a clear, unambiguous information. 
But taken together,* thev provide a broad picture and offer substan- 
tial insight into the problem. 

The first issue we sought to investigate wus student debt levels. 
W6 found that the level of borrowing varied considerabjy. Law ajid 
medical students had the highest debts with graduate students in 
the arts and ^sciences, regardless of whether they were pursuing a 
^^^^h.I). or a master's degree, having generally lower debts. 

More specifically, among students who filed with the GAPSFAS 
Financial Aid Service, we estimated 1983 median cumulative debt 
as follows: Medicine, $24,500; law students, $14,700; business stu-^ 
dents, approximately $10,000; ails and science Ph.D.'s^6,800; and 
master s degrees in the arts and sciences about\S6,000. , 

I hasten to add that the^ fibres are not necessarily representa- 
tive of all graduate students, but we tlo believe that ^ey are exem- 
plary of those who borrow heavily to^finance their education.' 

The second issue we sought to investigate was debt burden. Debt 
burden we defined, as the percentage of a student's discretionary 
income that went to loan repayment. Debt burden, like debt levels, 
varied considerably. At median j^els of indebtedness, debt burden ' 
ra'nged from 8 to 25 percent j>f^ discretionary income. According to 
these data, law students had the highest' level of debt burden with 
25 percent of discretionary income gping to repayment in the first 
yearv^ 

other occupational areas, the debt burdens were approxi-^ 
mately as follo^: Doctors, 20 pprcent; administrators, 11 percent; 
arts awd science Ph.D's 8 percent; and those with master s degrees ' 
in engineering, 8 percent. 
. Obviously, students who borrow more or those who have lower 
^^ncomes will have higher debt burdens. For example, a married 
medical student with $50,000 in debts will dfevote about 42 percent 
of his or her discretionary income in the first year to loan repay- 
ment. I might add that according to the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, approximately 3 percent of all doctors will 
assume educational loans at that level. 

The third topic we sought to examine* was managing repayment. 
There is, as this committee is well aware, a great deal of concern 
with estimating a level of educational borrower that is manageable, 
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that is, a level of loans which can be comfortably repaid in the pay- 
back period. 

Estimating manageable educational debts is challenging for two' 
reasons. First, there is no single guidepost of what is manageable 
and what is not. Banks generally use 15 percent of aftertax income 
as a yardstick but this is not an inflexible rule. Researchers who 
have studied educational loans also do not agree about what consti- 
tutes an appropriate and manageable level of educational borrow- 
ing. 

The second problem that confounds estimating manageable debt 
is that borrower perceptions will vary considerably. A level of .debt 
that one borrower might find oppressive may be difficult htxt still 
manageable to another student. 

Noneth/bless, we found no suggestions in our research that loan 
repayment should exceed 15 percent of aftertax income, but we did 
^ find several categories of borrowers who had accumulated educa- 
tional debts above that lavel. Thus, if we assume that some gradu- 
ate and professional students will have unmanageable debts, how 
m'ight their problems be alleviated? 

One solution is making flexible repayment terms 'available. By 
varying terms such*as^ the length of the payback period and the 
nature of installments,* it is often possible to make an unmanagea- 
ble loan managfeable. ^ * 

Herb Flamer and Dwight Horch, my colleagues at Educational 
Testing Service, studied this issue in 1982, Many students in their 
survey had debts that Flamer and Horch calculi^ted as unmanagea- 
-^ble. But by varying the length of the repayjnent period and using 
graduated repayments instead of fixed repayments, virtually all 
students had manageable debts. 

In summary, the data that we compiled shows; first, that many 
students borrow to finance graduate and profes^onal education. 
Second, the amount of borrowing has increased in recent years, as 
has the percentage of students with debts. . ■ ' 

Third, the level of debt and debt bur(j[^n vary considerably by 
field of study. Students, in professional fields are most likely to 
have high debts and high debt burdens. Given the problem that we 
obtained, we mentioned earlier in obtaining data, drawing conclu- 
sions and recommendations frorn this evidence must be done cau- 
tiously. With this in mind, there are three points we would call to 
your attention. / 



First, graduate and professional students, especially those with 
high debt levels, should have access to flexible rep^fyment options. 
Nothing is more important to manageable educational debts than 
allowing students to extend repayments. Graduated repayment 
schedules are also important in this same vein, especially for those 
with high debts, low initial earnings, but prospects for substantial- 
ly higher income. Obviously, law and medical students would be a 
case in point here. 

The secpnd point we w^rfld make is that the best possible inter- 
pretation to put on the evidence we gather is that despite high bor- 
rowing by some students, many graduate and professional students 
will be able to manage repayments, especially if flexible repayment 
schedules are available. * , . 
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This should not be taken as a sign that all is well, for tuitions 
are increasing rapidly and we suspect so are student borrowing 
levels. Thus, we would suggest that the Congress and executive 
branch continue to monitor student borrowing patterns to assure 
that educational indebtedness does not become a more serious prob- 
lem than it is already. 

Third point we would suggest is that the difficulties we encoqri- 
tered in obtaining data are not surprising given the paucity of iit-, 
formation the Federal (Government collect.s on graduate and profes- 
sional education. We believe that/he Federal Government needs to 
improve its data collection pir^ostbaccalaureate education, espe; 
cially with regarjj to enrollment patterns and finance. 

We urge the Congress, the ^executive branch, and interested^ 
groups to work together To define precisely what information 
should be collected and to determine how it should be gathered. 

That concludes oui* prepared statement. We wilT be happy to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. Dr. Pruitt^ the associate dean 
at Ohio State University. 

[F^repared statement of Dr. Anne Pruitt follows:] 




^Prepared Statement of Du, Anne S, Pkuitt, Asscm iatk Dean, Guaduatk School, 
The Ohio State yNivERSiTY^Coi.iiMniis, Ohio 

Mr. Chdirinan and Members of th^ Subconini ttee: \ 

My n^me is Anne S. Pruitt, and 1 am Associate Dean of the Graduate School at 

The Ohio State University.* I m appearing today on behalf Ihe Ohio State University 
A 

and the otlier i jisti tutions \)f^ higher education thai are torrent ly admi ni slering 
fellowships under the C»ra'Ouate and Professional Fellowship Study Urant Program of 
Title IX of the higher Education Act of 196S, as amended. 1 appreciate this 
opportunity to report on our experience with this program which is now in its sixth 
year of operation. At Ohio State I have respons i bi 1 t/ty for all of the graduate 
fellowship pFo>:jr,i'iis ond I direct one of the ei.jtit li*f'OP Regional Resource Centers^ 
1 have, therefore, had the opportunity to become familiar with lj*PUP from both a 
campus and national perspective. 

The program, formerly known as the Graduate and Professional Opportunity 
Program (ii*l*OP), supports activities that increase access and promote completion of 
graduate and professional degrees by minorities and women, two groups that tradi- 
tionally have been underrepresented in graduate and professional degree programs. 
Fne program authorizes grants to institutions of .higher enucation to strengthen, 
iinprove, and expand the quality of graduate and professional programs leading to an 
advanced degree. Since i9ftO all of the program support has gone to fellowships; no 
funds have been appropriated for recrui tmen't and other support activities. 

I want to tell you sofne things i know about this program and why I believe it 
deserves Congressional support for its cor»tinu<ition and expansion. It is estimated 
that sixty j)ercent of the nation's brainpower consists of minorities andVvSnH?n. Yet 
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their underrepresenUtion amonq doctorate recipients In high demandf ields Is acute. 
To illustrate, let inc' provide soiw Information about doctorate degrees conferred in 
the United States. In 1982 31,048 Ph.D.'s were awarded by all U. S. institutions. 
Less than onc'.third went to woiften (3?%). Blacks who were U, S. citizens earned 
three percent of these degrees. Hispanics including Mexican Americans and Puft^rto 
Ricans earned 1.71. Native Americans earned^ two tenths of one percent. Asian 
Americans each earned 1.4% of Ph.D.'s. Seventeen percent of all doctoral degrees 
were earnt'd by non U.S. citizens studying in this country on temjSorary visas or 
seeking U.S. residnence. For the second year ir» a row the proportion of doctorate 
recipients in a broad field- engine:ering reporting foreign citizenship (SO percent) 
exceeded the proportion reporting U.S. citizenship (^A percent), ihis is not a 
record of equal access and opportunity. It represents some progress over previous 
years. Overall in 198? only 6.7% of earned doctorates went to U. S. citizen members 
of minority groups. 

This summary information, reported annually by National Research Counci 1 and 
published by the national Academy of Sciences, is the strongest argument for the 
existence of the G*POP program and why its usefulness to the nation is only just 
beginning to be felt. ' 

Only two federal agencies award graduate fellowships that <l% taryeted for 
minorities. NSf , under its minority graduate fellowships program, awarded 1S9 
fellowships in 198?, and the Department of Tducation awarded approximately 1022 
G*POP rellowshfps. The latter, f/POP, represents the Only federal commitment to 
graduate education for both minorities and women. A total, then of 1181 fellowships 
reflects a small federal commi tioent <!b this group that has been disenfranchised for- 
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years and is still gravQ,ly unde r represented In the advanced levels of the U.S. 
workforce. 

The G*POP program has responded significantly to the matter of access and, as a 
consequence, to the labor force needs of our nation. Let's look at some specific 
information; 



STUDENTS StRVtD i rem Mscal year 1983 funds, li?8 grants totjlmg almost 
$10,000,000 have been made to colloge^and universities to support 700 students in 
their second or third year of full-time grd<1u<He or professional study, ond to 
support another 5 00" new students beginning the^r f^rst year of study during 19BJ-84. 



Based on five years of program experience, it Is expected that the composition of 
these fellows by s>x and race will be similar to the fiscal year 19B2 totals: 

Etji^ni^ Group % of Total 

A 

Blacks ^ ' b4.l 

Hispanic ' 19. Z 

Asian Americans ^ 

Native Antericans ^ 3.0 

Majority Women 18-3 



100.0 
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Women overall, however, compris^ more than 50% of the 1022 fellows supported at 115 

institutions during 1982'and 1983. " ' 

.5^9fii projected that the fellows will study in academic and 
professional areas In roughly the same proportions as has been the previous 
experience. 

/ . ' ' 

' ' 1982-1983 

Phj(Sical Science * 18.1 . 

Engineering - 17.8 ' 

Life SclerTc^ . * 16-3 

Social Science' '16.2 , 

•Psychology 6-3 

Human i ties 1,4 -" 
Professions: 

'law , lb-8 

Business , 6.6 

t ducat ion V. l.S . 
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TYPES OF BENEFITS PROVIDED: Stipends of, up to $4500 are awarded to students each 
%ear for full-time study base(l on a determination of financial need. In addition, 
the Institution receives $3900 for each student paid In lieu of tuition and 
fees. As long as the Institution does not directly charge the student any tuition 
or fees, it is free to use this $3900 allowance A its own discretion. 

PROGRAMS E^^^^EXTIVENtSS: Pinal ^reports received during the fall of 1982 indicate 
that 55 students were awarded PhlD.s, 174 students masters degrees, and 66 students 
received the flfrst professional deVjree in law. These <iegr^es were earned in the 
following areas: \ 



Ph.O.s 



Masters 



Li fe Science 
Physical Science 
Engi neeri ng/Cotnp. Sc . 
Social Science 
Education 

Business Administration 



20 
13 

9 
5 
8 

55 



19^ 
38 
58 
18 

174 



» Institutional projections indicate that another G3 students were to have been 
awarded the Ph.D. during the spring and summer of 1983. This tneans the total of 
Ph.D.s supported by G*POP now approaches 138. Since the median time 1 ap^e between 
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the awar^ of the BA degree and .receipt of the Ph.D. for all students' In 9.6 years, 
138 Ph.p.^ awarded In six years of program op^ratior^1s significant, and the totals 
are bound to Increase as more students awarded G*POP fellowships complete their 
degree prpgrams. Since the program is now in its sixth year, it is expected that 



there w1 1 1 be an 


increased numbrr of fellows graduating in the future. 






* 


( 

'&*POP PARYICIPANTS since 1978 
















Fiscal 


Year 197d 


New and -Continuing Awards' 


^ 310 




Fiscal 


Year 1979 


New and Continuing- Awards 


. 8/4 




Fiscal 


Year 1980 


New and Continuing Awards 

i - * 


1007 




Fiscal 


Year 19B1 


New and Contlnufng Awards 


1044 


) 


Fiscal 


Year 1982 


New and Continuing Awards 


" 989 




Fiscal 


Year 19^3 


New .and Continuing /^pards 


1015 ' 





Total Participants F.Y 1978-83 

. (includes awards continued to a current maximum of 
three ye^rs) * ^ ' 



5269 



The racej. sex, and ethnicity of G*POP participants are somewhat moro^dl f f IcJl t to 
surnmar'42e, llere is some summary data, and I will Include for^the recond such 
summarie? as havQ been prepared by the Department of tducation. 
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SUMMARY OF 6*P0P 
FtLLOWSHIPS AWARDED BY ETHNft GROUP PERCENTAGE 









Native *- 


Asian 


Majority 


Fiscal Year 


Rlacks 


Hispanlcs 


* American 


American 


» Women 


1978 


46 


16 


4 


8 


26 


1979 


53 


14 


4 


5 


24 


1980 


52 


19 


3 ' 


5 


22^ 


1981 


^50 


20 


.4 




21 


1982 ^ 


54^ 


4 19 


' 3 


5 


18 



.r Although fe*POP is'^small and it has bt?en in existence oply six jj^ears, it is 
beginning totaccompl Istj its goal s*^i5 set out by the Congress.^ Most encouraging is 
the profile of G*PbP^ Fellows who have Completed degrees. ^ 

' One studeirt was honored with the prestigious National Book Award for a novel 
she wrote. '(See Wal^ogton Post 10/21/83 pg. D-1). ' - - • 

Another fellowship graduate has been appointed Assistant Attorney General for 
the Stai:e o^f Ohio, 



A third student / a "Tel 1 ow in biomedical Engi neering, ahs developed a method 
using light to measure the movement of muscles in* an amputee* s upper leg. By 
determirving the angle of the knee, the* arti Fi'cial I93 can be? adjusted to matoh the 
remaining limb, redujiHng tKe ^Hme It takes to learn to walk from an average of six 
mQnths to as little as twenty minutes. • , 



Information to date shgws that '53* students received the Ph.D. degree In 1982 
with 6*P0P support. They studied in a variety of fields, including Physics, 
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1>haraipdcology , Stati s tics Anatomy , Physiology, Law, >»athcfiiatics and Veterinary 
Anatony. Twelve of the 5? students hdld faculty positions in such Institutions as 
Michigan State, University of North Carolina, University of Utah, and one person is 
head of the Computer and- Informati Qn Science Department at\uskegee Institute. A 
Seven recipients hold research and other position^ in private industry, incTuding 
H/&wlett-Packard, Bell Labs, ^nd J^ade-Johnston. In addrtion, ?38 Masters Ocgrtcs 
Aiiwe been awarded. Of tiese, 52 are in engineering, and they are efflp\oyed at such 
peaces as White Sands Missf^c RangQ, the Government of Puerto Rico, Westi nghouse, 

; and (ft\e Is a'faculty member at the'Unlversity of New Mexico. ^V)reover, there were 
41 MBAs; two are with IBM, several are ajt Jackson State University, 6t\e at 

" ^ Honeywel 1, ,and one at f-iellon TThnk. There are 38 pirrsons with Masters in the Physical 
Sciences. They have positions with Texas Instruments, Uow Chem^ca 1 , "and- the 
Oklahoma Geol ogi cat^u rvey . Of thenim?teen in Life Sciences, one is *a faculty 
member at the University of Texa.s. One is at Redstone Arsenal. Finally, there were 
64 persons Who have received the J,0. degree. Only one failed the Bar on the first 
try. Some are assistant D.A.'s, others are in^irivate firms, one is the first'black 
female member of the University of Kentucky*^L aw Journal, others are^in public 
defender type work, and still others are in various federal -agenci e s. 

G*POP is an Important federal Investment in the belief that our nation is best 
sery^3 by enabling all -of its people to achieve educational levels that can serve 
the needs of society, i f we wish to implement this belief, we' will need to continue 
programs such as G*POP. The contention of the Admi *strdtion that this can be done 
through the largesse of post- secondary Institutions, private foundations and pri-vate 

% business enterprises alone i^s not borne- out by our experience. Those ins ti tuti on s 
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will respond, but the burden of f-upport for |Ul students is so great that thej^^ J 
cannot budget the extra support neede^d for women and minorities. Therefore, 
significant gains made by G*POP over the past five years wi M be imperiled- 

The G*POP Program is important both symbolically and as categorical support for 
some 1?00 current students. Over S,000 graduate students have received benefits 
through this program. It is by no means perfect, but it is vitally important for 
/ those of us dedicated to a better future for the next generation. G*POP i s in fact 

underfunded for present levels of graduate students supp6rt. At Ohio State, for 
I e^mple, the current fellowship stipend level is $7,200 for 1? months compared to 

G*POP level of S4',bOO. The Graduate School suppl enx^nts cjch G*POP stipend by 2,700 
in order Iro raise it to our minimum. In addition, a few departments such as 
Chemistry and -Mathematics supplement even more in order to make G*POP Fellowships 

<* 

comparable »to o-thers in their disciplines. ^ ; * " 

Cost of instruction allowances for G*POP Fellows are also now out of step with ^ 
^ existing tuition and fee levels. At OSU current costs for out of state students are 
$6,440 annually. G*POP allows S3, 900 per student for these costs. 'Rius again OSU . 
supplements each G*POP Fellow by $2,540 dollars each during the academic year. As 
you can see, wi thou t^ the additional support provided by Ohio State each G*POP Fellow^ ' 
ftould be un<^erfunded by $5,240^annual ly . TheSe numbers would be lower if the 
student were, an Ohio resident, but the point remains, {Graduate students are much 
^ more likely than undergraduates to be from out of state). This situation is 

V 

undoubtly repeated at other institutions. 



Unmet need for G*POP Fe 1 1 owshi pT^i s a nJore difficult problem to address. At 

*■ 

OSU we use a scale to rate all fellowship applicants. All applicants that reach a 



certain ranking are eligible for fellowship. This year we could not firtd funding 
for 43 students who^roet our criteria. 0/ these 43. 8 were in fields where the G*Pot 
program could be userf, Jf 128 institutions participate in the program, not ^11 /s 
large as OSU, this would suggest a need for approximately ?50 new G*POP Fellowships 
to meet i?x1 sting unmet needs. The ^jrogram would have to grow l?y 20% to meet this 
projected need. ' 

Improvements in G^POP to bring the stipend level and cost of instruction 
allowance more in line with current costs M)uld be very welcome as reauthorization 
is considered. Aut^'horization for a fourth year of study is also needed as is the 
restoridtion of autht^ri zdti on <^n6 appropViations for Part A programs for recruitment 
and other services. Our f irst priori ty remains, however, the continuation of the 
program. We arre grateful for the support we have received over the years^ from the 

House Education and Labor Committee ond in porticul ar this siibconini ttee. 

As Daniel Webster observedv . ."^on the diffusion of education among the people 

rests the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions." G*POP is a small 

but very important i^rwnent in the 1 1 5 ti tu ti ons that are using G*POP to 

accomplish a goal * we all share with Mr. Webster. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to present our-yifws. f^ty statement 

for the .record does have more detailed tables that present specific breakdown by 

academic discipline of G*POP Fellows that did not permit easy summary in the time 

permitted me. I would be happy to answer any of your questions. 
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total of 340 felloi 
total awarded In Engl 



Of the 156 fellowships awarded to Blacks: 
Of the total number of fellowships (3^0) 



Ips, 57 (I73t) were awarded in Engineering, 
nrlngi Uk% were to Blocks 
3«** were to Whites 
1% were to Native Americans 
10% were to Asian An)erlcans 
10% were to Hlspanloa 
57% were to Black Males 
43% were to Black Females 
awarded! ^6% were to Blacks « 
26% were to Whites 
4% were to Native Americans 
8% were to* Asian Americans 
16% were to Hispanlcs 



EST COPY 



23 



# 



G*fO? FELLOWS 1978 



9nd 1979-80 



G*POP SUMMARIES 
riscdl Year 1979 



r 



(TotAl ninbor of fellowa currently in G*POP - 974 ) 
ContlJuing * ^03; KeC? starts 9^^1-79 - 571 







FEMALE 












MALE 




— 






Black 


White 


Hi3t> . 


1 


N . A . 


Olack 


White Jllsp. 


. A. A . 


N . A. 


TOTAL USED 


UJWSlilD TOTAL ^ 


Jnt)i7 Fellowa 1978-79 


61 


79 


j 


9 




81 


0 


36 


12 


2 


303 


0 303 


iv) i Fellowa 197^-80 


147 


131 


29 ' 


S^ll 


10 


168 


0 


^ 45 


15 


10 


.V 566 


f 

5 ^ 57l' i 


TOTAL (C i N) _ 


208 


210 


43 


2oN 


^19- 


249 


0 


fil 


2.7 _ 


12 


869 + 


V« <.874 3^ . 
■ *^ 


>nt)X of Total 1978-79 


20.1 


26. 2o, 


4.6 


2.9 


2.9 


26.8 


0 


11.9 


3.9 




lOOX 




iw) X of-Total 1979-80 


25,9 


23.3 


5.1 


1.9 


1.8 


29.7 


0 


7.9 


2,6 


1.8 \ 


100;,: 




X of TOTAL (C i N) 
* 


23,9 


24^3 


5.0 


2.? 




28.6 


0 


9.3 


3a 


— f 

1.3 1 


lOOX 





TOTAL 


BY SEX 
MALE 


one) f Fellowa -4* 7 8- 7 9 


172 


131 


cw) § Fellowa 1979-80 


328 


238 


TOTAL (C*& N)- 


• 500 


369 


-nt) X of Total 1978-79 


56.7 


43.3 


v) X of Toc«l 1979-80 


58.0 


42.0 


X of Total (C & N) 


57,7 


42.3 









TOTAL BY ETHNICITY 

B]<ick WhltQ 

(Cont) S FeHowg 1978-79 



Ulsp, A. A. ^ N.A. 



(New) ? veilows 1979-80 

TOTAI. {C^ N) 
(Cont) X of Total 1978-79 
(New) X of Total 1979-80 
X of jfctal (C & N) 



DMtK November 1, 1979 




142 
314 



•79 



50 

7^ I- 



21 
26 



11 
20 



A57 



210 



124 



47 



31 



46.8 
55.5 



26.1 
22,3* 



16.5 
13. 1 



6.9 
4,6 



3.6 
3.5 



52.6 



24.1 



5.^ 



3.6 . 




it 



ievf Fellows 

\rccnt or Total (236) 



!ontlnudtlon Fellows 

•ercent of Total (771) 



B 
63 



W 
38 



26.7 16.1 



(Total Number of Fel Currently In C«POP s 1007) 
CoWtlnuatK = 771_; Now = 236 

Cumulative Total Oy Sex and Ethnicity 



* G*POP SUMMARY S 
Fiscal Year >9iJ0 



FEHALL 



H 



AA 
3 



NA 
3 



5.9 



1.3 



1.3 



TOTAL 
121 



51.3% 



MALL 



B 
63 



It 
37 



AA 
r 

7 



MA 



26.7 



15.7 



2.9 



TOTAL 
115 • 



ii8.7% 



CRAIIO TOl 
236 



100% 



181 160 



k2 



15 



k27 



212 



95 



30 



3f»'» 



23, 23.3 



5. if 



7:^ 



1.1 



55. 2X 



27.5 



12.3 



3.9 



1.0 



771 



100% 



otai By Sex 



Zt*t* 218 56 



18 



12 



* 5^*8 



275 



132 



37 



15 



'»59 



1007 



ercent of Total 
By Sex 



tiii.b 39.7 10.2 



3.3 



2.2 



100% 



59.9 



28.7 



8.1 



3.3 



100% 



ercent of Grand 
TOTAL (1007) 



2k,2 21.6 



5.6 



1.8 



1.2 



5kA 



27,3 



13.1 3.7 



1.5 



'»5.6 



100%^ 



to 



TOTAL BY ETmilClTY 



ERIC 



TOTAL BY 


SEX 






Female 


Hale 


\ f 

Mew 1980-81 


121 


115 


Percent of Total 


51.3 




Continuations 


W21 




Kircent of Total 


55.2 




Grand Tot#l 






Percent of 






Grand Total 




«.6 





Block 


White 


Hispanic- 


Asian 
Amcr . 


Native 
Amcr, 


Crar 
Tota 


NewT j 


126 


38 


51 


10 


11 


236 


Percent ofAotal 


53,3 


16.1 


• 21.6 




^.6 


100% 


Continua^ons 


393 


160 


137 


^5 




773 


Pcrccr>t of Total 


50.9 


, 23.3 


17.7 


5.8 


. 2.1 


100% 


X'Cfand Total 


519 


218 ^ 


188 


55 


27 


1007 


Percent of 
Grand Total 


51.5 




_ J19,6 


5.^ 


2.6 


loox 



Oanuary 21, 1981 



BEST. COPT 



r 



UC 



OCPARTftruT df^ COUff/ 

CRAnUAT^ ANO PROFCSSIONAL OPPORTUNlt o PnOCRAH {C*Pbn') 

G'POP FY 7a-79 »>nU IV 7y-«0 CouLlntwLlon li-llown .itui IVMO Mt!W U'Hows 
discipline .md ethnic group 



C*POP SUMMARIES 

Fiscal Year 1980 details 



1 

I 




1 ».f loUii 

ril3 




n 


vr 






■ •> 
\t 


T 




H 




»->f« 1 c 
T 




ri 1 1 
II 


ivi: n 


T 




A 

n 


>ltin /> 


hcxJlCj 

T 


in . 


1 




199 


20 


55 


33 


1 Bn 

1 — — 




_56_ 


56 


26 


31 


9 


39 


20 


2 


1 






11 


2 


5. 


7 




HciUcal .Science 




7 




17. 




! 3H 


52" 


11 


11 


15 


9 


ft 


13 


1M~ 




6 


• I't 


3 


2 


-a 








iu 


7 


21 


*'»7 


17 


17 






0 


} 


7 


g 


a 


-0 


0 


1 1 


u 




l»oU .Srl./Hlslory 


35 


3 


12 


1? 


2n 


r.9 


2 


2 


6 


ft 


3 


1 


16- 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 0 


1 






^ 119 


IZ 




an 


65 


71 


2 


2 


2- 


16 


9 


25 


21 


3 


1 


ft 


3 


^1 


2 


3 




jf»,»slnt '.s AcJmln./Homt. Mcc 




6 




B 


20 






U 




2u 




5 




1 0 


1 


7 


0 \ ' 


I 


2 ! 


1 ^r^:^Uccl/CUy PI on. 


35 


3 




15 


10 


25 


71 


a ' 




11 




'6 


17 


0 


0 


0 


— , - 

0 


rv 


0 


0 




1 




50 


5 




18 






6 


6 


12 


3 


7 


■ 10 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 




'i 


2 






jnii.lo.jlc il Scl. 
f 


- 66 


7 




22 


32 




12 


12 


16 


9 


5 


\h 


21 


1 


0 


1 


2 


' ; 


,ft 


7 


11 




7'^ 


^ 7, 




11 


25 




30 


30 


i^l 


9 


5 


1ft 


19 


1 


0 


1 


I 


ft 


0 


f» 


> 




• 11 


3 


In 


5 


If, 


59 




t* 


15 


f* 


2 


6 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


ft ! 


!urt^ SrK^Cnv./Horinc 


as 


5 


f 


u 


I 


5 


10. 


26 


^26 


5ft 


9 


0 


9 


i9 


0 


2 


2 




5 


1 ^ 


(J 




ItJt.r.ttloi. ^ 


?5 


? 




7 


2 


9 


36 


2 


2 


8 


• 2 


3 




20^ 


•ft 


1 


5 


20 


2 


2 - 






AnlhrO/^ocg 


30 


3 




7 


0 


15 


50 


\ 


'f 


13 


7 




11 


36 


0 


0 


(» 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Afirlculluj^i Science 








12 


26 


59 


10 


10 


23 


5 


1 


6 


U 


0 


0 1 


0 


0 ' 




1* 




5 




5 r 


.5 




1 


1 


2 




a 


2 


^0 


■0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




1 


2n . 


V'crh & llC'irinq 


?3 


? 




i 


12 


13 


57 








0 


i* 


fi 


17 


0 


2 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0" 


0, 




?1 


2 






1 


10 


ttQ 


6 


*6 


29 


5 


0 


5 


2ft 


0 


0 


6 


0 ' 


0 


.0- 


0 






3 


.3 




2 


0 


2 


67 


0 


. 0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


33 ' 


0 


0 


0 


P 


0 


a • 


0 


0 


' Criffi^ -Justice 


17 


2 




3 




7 


^♦1 


5 


5 


29*^ 




0 


(1 


2a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 




JowroAiism 


3 






0 


2 


2 


67 


1 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


Q 


9 


Q ! 


M.S.VY, ■ 


6 


.6 




2 


2 




67 


0 


■P 


0 


0 


1 


1' 


17 


1 


0 


1 


17 


|0 


0 


0' 


0 j 




























1 




i 


TOTALS 


1007 


100% ^ 


275 




519 




21B 


218 




132 


56 


180 


- — u 


15 


12 


27 




37 


18 






Percent pr Finnic Tol^l 






53 


^^7 






100 






39 






56 


ftft 






67 


33 






CH'JJn TOTAL 


1007 


































Percent of Gr^nrj Total • 


27 


2'» 




• 51 


22 




22 


13 


6 




19 


2 


X 




3 


3 









Percent of awards per discipline by othnlc group, 




28 



gS ' G*K)P 

* Fellowships ia Academic/Professional Areas 

e-.^ FY 1981 

JgU- — 





Total/t 


B 


U 


^^A■ 


AA 




Engineering ♦ 


178 
M\) 


65 
(37t) 


41 

(24^) 


J 

(.51) 


.*9 
(51) 


62 

(3S1) 


f 

Physical Sciences 


219 
(20U 


82 
(37t) 


37 

(171) 


3 

(.U) 


14 
• (61) 


83 

(571) 


Life Sciences 


157 
(14\) 


65 
(4U) 


11 
(201) 


8 

(51) 


16 

(101) 


37 
(241) 


) 

Social Sciences 


loo 
(120 


11 
(53^0 


w 

JO 

(24t) 


10 
(71) 


7 

(It) 


IQ 

(141) 


Hunani tics/Fine Arts 


1 0 


f" 

(651) 


3 

(16%) 


2 

(m) 


0 


1 

(51) 


Psychology 


. 67 
(6\) 


45 

(m) 


13 

(;9i) 


2 

(31) 


c 3 
(41) 


4 

(61) 


Professions 
^ Law 


177 
(161) 


121 
(6313 


42 

(24\) 


6' 

(30 


4 

(21) 


4 

(21) 


Business 


(6U 


42 
(66\) 


2 

(31) 


(51) 


2 

(3^) 


15 

(24».) 


Education _ 


27 


15 
(S50 


6 

(22%) 


6 

(221) 


0 


0 
























1 of Total 




i 


^ B- Blacks 








501 






H-lUspanics 
M4-Native Americans 




201 
4** 






AV Asian Americans 
XY-^tejority Women 






SI 

211 





100^ 



27 



24 



PteUowshlps IjQ Academlc/PrQf esslorua Area 
. FY 1982 



Acadendc Tear 1982-83 



Eog^ljieering 

PbysicaJl Sciences 

LlXe Sciences 

Social Sciences 

ninsanities/Fine 
Arts 

Psychology ^. 

Professions: 
Law 



'Hrytal an d % 

170 
17.8% 

179 

is.n 

161 
16,31 

ISO 
16. 2X 

14 
1.4% 



tion 



156 
15.8% 

66 
6.6% 

13 

1.5% 

, 989 



B 
77 

75 

85 

95 

6 

.42 

100 
50 
2 
535 




31 
3 
10 

45 
6 
6 
150 



30 



AA 
13 

10 

15 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 
0 
53 



61 

57 

24 

22 

1 

8 
»■ 
- 1 

7 

0 

181 ; 



B - Hlflx:k 

H - Hispanics 

NA - Native flimrlcans 

AA - Asian Americans 

m - ilajority Vkxaza 



% of Tbtal 
54.1 
19.2 
3.0 
5.4 
18.3 
^ 100.0 



.28 



lERlC V . 



CO 



1- 



25 



□•POP 

FELLOWSHIPS IN ACADEKIC/PROKfSSIONAL AREA 
FY 1983 



ACADPftc YEAR 1983-8Ii 



Engineerlog 



Total and i 

107 
(I3t) 



B II 

Ul 13 



NA . AA 

2 6 



MW 
l«5 



Physical Sciences 



156 
(19Jt) 



65 30 



11 



Life Sciences 



211 
(253f) 



100 37 



11 



12 51 



Soci&l Sciences 



80 
{\0%) 



^\ 20 



15 



Hunan 1 t 1 cs/ Fl ne 
Arts 



18 
(02^) 



15 



Psychology 
f 



79 
(09$) 



li7 20 



Profession* : 



Lav 



111 It 

40-75). 



89 



BiiBln^ss 



31 
(Ol^J) 



20 



|)durnitlon 



11 
(OlJE) 



837 



I*2l* i,l73 28 ^2 , 170 



B 
H 
NA 
AA 
MV7 



Black 
Hispanic 6 
Native Americana 
Asian ^tkricons 
Majority Women 



% of Total 
51 
21 
03 
05 
20 
100 



29 



1( 



-27 



Naylor 

NAYl.OR. Prnm 01 
rcM— ibd vivki <KxupanU of heV 
IxKik Vivrt nn isr p^^^*r ilcaii end 
5tre*t» ph)rsiail v7ipiivc« of it* wall , 
hkit Ut)t to liiiigh, qmirrrl ami do- 
stioy lx.>y*(>iHl I Li 'bounds) Kver>t)rfe 
know^ a Jilrevt Jikt ihfcL nr>««^ 
Slrr^l NK b>jinp« inU> % w.'il! 
whi'rt IS It? She bugirs tJwply "Ii is 
piiq)«escly no*hrrp<. I vrjuled lo cre^- 
Mjc a roiLipny^crtf silualknL The 
'vwiTiien sh.irt>t{ rjcwiii mil sj\isni; to 
put il sf"f''« Ox-rrr would h:t\\- miro- 
dnccd Ct»nnrcl*i j» \ didiLl w int" ' 

Tl>c I'h^uaflfrsj >fuire' fKirtKHi5 of 
Naylof'i ■t^yM^>of eniotional bar- ' 
T\fr\, «r.nw y.^lf pilyiti^. mn\e df'fiant, " 
•njtnu diruniy. "PM.-^ile . . . arv Iv mg 
rf.il HliU<ry wKvn (hey Sc»y. Oh my 
iOixt the way ymi ran >vriie abovtt 

♦ fMin.' Ymi virt of wnnt It) tcW Ihem, 
.'No. h<)by, I fiTliiiK that jxam/ I 
would luvt> u> inke utiiit tor l>eing a 
gr»iut\ hilt nn. I was IcILiiik out what - 
wttt in .ifortn I «»tld donl with, on- 
other woman's lilr.* 

• Then (tprrtcd /ler ^>v.'# and 
(^iry iireflint'd antL tcrvamed into the 
fine nbioue hf'fs the (ace ttxat tuoM 
fUithitig ilu-i LefUiftff fXtut tn\tde of her 
hxiy The sirmmA trte^ t(f btrttM 
ihj'Hitih h*r »v»fi^TO out mto the nir. 
(nit iht r'^ii-^h n:N*vry ■a'lit th^m 
i ; "ijf ■ ^ .1^0 hkT hiTiu\ /int 
-.htiLiiii .'lA'.Vv* the cW/s that niirTuu'd 

Wlifn '-he ■^LirU'tl writing, Nayliw 
tvns putting KmJc hi'r <t\vn lirolicn 
.pit«;ev JSht! i|pjn -New YorJu a 
dtliVMiTjTi* vpra^rust-jtHT. ITtt muthirr. 
wlyj 1*7)4 iwuicd from thti jHiliIic li- 
hra/ies in h<;r childhiMxi Miistvupp!. 
vnv(tl nxiney frnm her ftpld work so 
^hv o»M •'fid for hijok^. ;uhJ prom- 
i^cil jieh-clf her ohiMrtn wi.n^ifd bo liorn 
m the N«.iUi \'.iyIi>rN mother b a lele- 
I phone i^ptrnlor mtkI hi-r f.iJhcr /i mo- , 
j tiirjii.111 {y/ New York Tra!««il aiui ^hc 
has t*i> "^"oijr^cr siMers. one a mirsc. 
ihv oihpT ,1 !u'ijn'?nnker. 
j n»eibu}ihtcr io Inj^ihe wnier - .it in 
I . Li'M^ for ^itu-d thildrrii m public 
■^h<N-.H .-nd ■ fi id Krontc. Dickrns, 
Fjiiltiier .lnd» Hcminp-A-iy She ctiixl 
.iver the p^^sion nf " J.iiic Byre* 4nd 
dufiri try lAcr .1 ^x;«»k .^gjm tinlil "Nu- 

f W^,>n Nf.i;. U vv 1-. ft,k:h s-^v >*.n 
cf>r. :f»e !tev \l »jlm f .ilher Kinj? Jr. 





Baylor in her Ciw^r U'o**u;igfoa O'niiJ^^ity o//iie. 6y OfHiglas Chevoltc^ 



was jBsasHiiMtfd ajmI she «iOiighl ordfr 
lo h«r irwii ft>nfo«K)fL ihf next 
it-veil ybirv she wa.'f a Jeho\ah'« Wll- 
r)ft:io missumAry. Intveluifi IhnKJKh 
New Yofk, Nofth Camhna aj>d Floe* 
Kta. *I wa;itcd a Fulton l» tite cfuvott 
Many of my pcere joined the hippKs ' 
movements or bc<:ain« black nation*^ 
aliita. TtiM way vemed right," !»h€ 
xxyx When she was 25. she quit bc- 
cou5^ *he found the life, espix'iany the 
celihKy, coiifiiiiiig; "1 began to feel ill 
at case." ' . 

In the n^il scven jTar phaw,"Nay' 
lor made up for what itow oMUid- 
era kwt tjme. .Nursing was a hnefijp 
tioiL She replaced pesaiiiu'^m with 
skiptii ~<\h Fwn of ki^T Ten da>'s v^js 
ail sfi^ cwikl iiw to a inainagc 

,\Vhco h** lutV fhjinged ^he wob iiT 
her mid 3)s, altcndini; Brxwk|>-rt Cof- 
h^c. wwtiing nt a hfRel fv^-it*'hUvird at 
night «uui bantig her reading vforid 
op< iied by Joan I^rktn. a professor 
On her Tint try, Naylnr had a siory 
(Hibiiahrd by Khsence Magaiine in 
lOyO. The", ironically, jivrn her jtasl 
flisappomtownts, she didn't hesitate 
when a fneinl who knew a ffientl \v|h> 
was a jHXTetaiy to tlw president at Vi- 
•king Mid ^e wmild show her ^hort 
storirrf around "To m lhat was cIom! 
eiKHigli,** she Siiys of her feartrsa na- 
ivetft The vrfretary circubited fntir 
^hart Glories in J.'^nuary l98t. T\«> 
^«.iks faWrr Niylor h;id a crfhlrxt .ind 
ihc 54*cii'tary a promotion to rdnor. 
*N*ow. kicking batk. Us like. 'Hosv did 
thai happen''' That jasl doca not hap- 
pi'n." ^he say^ 

It was that crorAnwU when her op- 
(imT>im ftiinily btjnjj>e<l her di-^pair 
'Vns^w it w.tt Iv<jium) i had m n^nh 



hftd lock.' iPt.iybc it was just the lima. Jl 
bel»ev« thuL if wo walk .viunt^ iho 
slieet. It *;m chatige the whc/le diri-c- ■ 
tioo of our life, tru^y." Tlwj fehtf 
helped hex to write: "Butch had a 
tough like the edges of an April 
stt -irruisiucent and mystifying. You 
krtcut it couldnl tost /or»-tvr^ but 
yvu'd vfond for hours, h/optng for tfw 
chaiuc to cxpenfiice jm( glimmer 
of it oru.r aijoin.* 

The writing of the next four sUxics 
and a pn}U)gite that omc;;gcd bS' A 
biK>k, howe\-er. was another low iimfc 
"I went throfigh ij^e fnvvn stage for'a 
time. Then, as always, I did \vhat I hid 
lo do,"* ihc jays. DLVippointujent » 
miw d#f<rmiiiatioii, M^'ineOinrwy it\ ItJO 
inufli {>( a *hirL "It's d^.^l^.*^.atioa Y<xi 
get Nort of dizzy, thinking aboot h^/iv 
my h'fe has changed " she "sayn. After 
Rro*iklyn. ^e enrnrrl a niMier s de^ee 
in Afro American slndiC!> at Vale I'ni- 
\ertity- 

Until ilw spring.. when she rini«-hcs 
teaching at GW. she hais ijn apartment 
on lOlh SirreL Slw rises at da^Ti lo 
face a IVcvmber deadline for hec sec- 
ond IxKjk, "I.imlen Hills."* and kM|» 
working at llmt powerful ^|K^^rnew 
lh.ll givi^ "Brewsltr" its edge. 

M.ittic Nfifhael kno\^■5 she has lo4 a 
son; 'She wathvd up the iirrct ogd 
snti' that his (or nnsn't fmrkcd ottt 
Iront and the hixLte na^ dark . . . 
.Vornin//^ jfte ivould havr sane 
thnnifth the fro^fj^oor. lahcn ii// /ut' 
nxit. nad hung it in :he frs^int hall 
clnset Slie to^'^ olf hitr coot and 
laid it On one of the kttfhen fhaws. 
Vicrv urn an extra jacket of hn in 
f/if fnmt hall (lo^iit that uould nof fcc 
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Dr. Pruitt. Mr. Chairman and' members of the subcommittee, 
^ thank you for the opportunity to testify at hearings leading to the 
' reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

I am- Anne Smith Pruitt and an associate dean of the graduate 
'school at Ohio State. I am appearing today on behalf of the univer- 
sity^lxnd other universities of higher — other institutions of higher 
eduqation that are currently administering fellowships under the 
graduate and professi^al fellowship stildy grant program of title 9 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 
/I appreciate the opportunijty to report on our experience with 
this program. For 5 years these institutions have undertaken pro- 
grams formerly known as G*POP that were designed to support ac- 
tivities to increase access and promote completion of graduate and 
professional degrees by minoY*ities and women, two groups that tra- 
ditionally have been under-representated in graduate and profes*- 
sion^l schools. 

rd like to provide a factual overview of the program, since its in- 
ception in 1978. But first I want to tell you about the students who 
are Currently enrolled. From fiscal year 1983 funds 128 grants, to- 
tally almost $10 million, have been made to colleges and universi- 
ties to support 700 students in their Second or third year of full- 
time graduate or professional study, and to support another 500 
new students beginning their first year studies this year. That s a 
total of 1,200 stuaents. 

Based on 5 years of program experience, it is expected that the 
composition of these fellows in. 1983-84 by sex and race will be sim- 
ilar to ^ the fiscal year 1982 totals. Blacks, for example, constitute 
54.1 percent; Hispanics, 19.2 percent; Asian-Americans, 5.4; native 
Americans, 3 percent; andipajority women, 18,3 percent. 

Turning to program scope, it is projected that the fellows will 
study in academic and professional areas in roughly the same pro- 
portions as has been the previous experiertce. 

For 1982-83 th^^percentages are as follows: In the physical sci- 
ences, 18.1 percent were enrolled. In engineering, 17.8. In the life 
sciences, 16.3. In the social sciences, 16.2.«In law, 15.8. And the re- 
mainder in psychology, humanities, business, and education. . 

Turning to program effectiveness, final reports for the previous 
year are not due in the Department of.Education until Noyember 
30. Therefore, I'm giving you information derived from the 1982 re- 
ports. Final reports during the fall oT 1982 indicate that 55 students 
had been awarded Ph.D. degrees, 174 the master's degree, 66 re- 
ceived the first professional degree in law, and they were broken 
down as follows: Ph.D. degrees were awarded to 20 fellows in the 
life sciences, 13 in the physical sciences, 9 in engineering and com- 
puter S9ience. « . 

As far as masters degr^s are concerned, the Ingest number 
went to students enrolled in engineering iand computer science. 
That's 52. There were 38 in the physical sciences, 19 in the life sci- 
ences, and 41 in business administration. <^ 
Institutional projections indicate that another 83 students were 
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..summer of 198:^ This means- the total of Ph.Ds completed under 
G*POP now approaches 138. * ' . 

Since the median time lapse between the award of the bachelor s 
degree and receipt of the doctorate, for all students, is 9.6 years, 
1^ 138 Ph.p's awarded in 6 years of program operation is significant. 
And the totals are bound to increase as more students awarded 
G*POI^ fellowships complete their degree programs. 

If we review the number of G*POP participants since 1978 by 
fiscal year, we started with 340 awarded in 1978, and we are now, 
in 1983, at 1,200 awards. This gives us a total of, for these 2 years 
and the intervening years, of 5,454 students who have been assisted 
through G*POP. • ' ^ 

Let me give you a summary of information by ethnicity, race, 
and I will include for the record such summaries as have been pro- 
vide^ by the Department of Education. In fiscal year 1^978, 46 per- 
cent of awards went to black graduate students. In 1982, 54 percent 
were awarded to blapks. In 1978, 16 percent of the awards were to 
Hispanic students, and in 1982, 19 percent. 

The percentages for native Americans range between 3 and 4 
percent each year. For Asian-Americans, approi^imately 5 percent 
each year. And for majority women the range has been from 18 to 
26. . , 

Turning now to placement, what are they doing, those who grad-^ 
uated, although G*POP is small, and although it has been in exi^th 
ence only 6 ye^rs, it i§ beginning to accomplish the goals as set out 
by the Congress. Most encouraging is the profile of G*POP fellows 
who have completed degrees. One student was honored with the 
prestigious National Book Award for a novel she wrote, and that 
was recently reported in the Washington Post. ^ ' 
, Another fello^vship graduate has been appointed ^Assistant Attor- 
ney General for the State of Ohio. A third student, a fellow in bio- 
medical engineering, has developed a method using light to meas- 
ure the movemant of muscles in an amputee's upper leg by deter- 
mining the angle of the knee. Th^ artificial legal can be adjured to 
match the remaining limb, reducing the time it takes to learn to 
walk from an average of 6 months to as little as 20 minutes./ 

The 55 studehts who received the Ph.D. degree by 1982 with 
G*POP support^ studied in a variety of fields, including physics, 
pharmacology, Statistics, anatomy, physiology, law, medicine, and 
veterinary anatomy. Twelve.of the fifty-three students hold faculty 
positions in ^such institutions as . Michigan State, the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Utah, and one person is head of 
^the computer and information science department at Tuskeegee In- 
stitute. * ■ 

Seven recipients hold, research and other positions in private in- 
^dustry, including Hewlett-Packard, Bell Labs, and Mead-Johnsori. 

In addition, 174 master's degrees have been awarded. Of these, 
> 52 are in engineering, and they are employed at such places as 
White Sancte Missile Range, the Government of Puerto Rico, Wes- 
tinghouse, and 1 is a faculty member ^t the University of New 
Mexico. 

Font y-one MBA 'is have been awarded. Two are with IBM. Several 
are Jackson Stiate Uniyersity. One is at Honejrwell and one at 
Mellon Bank. 
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There are 38 persons with master's in the physical sciences. They 
have positions with Texas Instruments, Dow Chemical, and the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey. 

Of the 19 in life sciences, 1 is a faculty member at the University 
*of Texas; 1 is at Redstone Arsenal. 

Finally, there were 13 persons who received the J.D. degree. In- 
terestingly, only 1 failed the bar in the first try. Some, as I indicat- 
ed earlier, are assistant district attorneys. Others are in private 
firms. One is the first black female member of the University of 
Kentucky Law Journal. And others are in public defender-type 
work. And still others work in various Fe'deral age4icies. 

Let me turn my attention now to unmet needs. The G*POP pro- 
gram is important, both symbolically and as categorical support for 
these students. But it is by no means perfect. GtPOP is, in fact, un- 
derfunde^Jbr^esent levels of graduate student support. At Ohio 
State, f<Jr exam^Jter the current fellowship stipend is $7,200 for 12 
months, compared to the G*POP level of $4,500. 

The graduate school supplements each G*POP stipend by $2,700 
in order to raise it to our minimum. In addition, a few departments 
such as chemistry and mathematics supplement it even more in 
order to make G*POP fellowships comparable to others in their dis- 
ciplines. 

The cost of education allowance for G*POP fellows are low. Also, 
they are out of step with tuition sn^ fee levels, as has already been 
indicated. At OSU, for example, [current costs for out of Slate stil- 
dents are $6,440 annually. G*PpP allows $3,900 per student for 
these costs. Ohio State supplements each G*POP fellow by $2,540 
during the academic year. 

As you can see, without the additional support provided by 'the 
university, each fellow would be underf])inded by $5,240 annually. 
Of course, these numbers would be lower if the. student were an 
Ohio resident. But the point remains that these figures would be 
higher if this were a private, high-cost institution. 

Other kinds of unmet needs for G*POP fallows are more difficult 
to address. But I wpuld Jike to use Ohio State as an example. At 
our institution we use a to rate all fellowship applicants. All 

applicants that reach ajj^^tain ranking are eligible for fellowships. 
This year we could not find funding for 43'students who met our 
criteria. Of these 43, 8 were in fields for which we are funded for 
G*POP. . ' 

I( 128 institutions participate in this program, assuming that all 
are not as large as OSU, this would suggest the need for -approxi- 
mately 250 new^G*POP fellowships in addition to fl^e 500 new fel- 
iQVi^ships that were awarded this year. The program would have to 
^ grow b^ 20 percent to meet this projected need. We are limited in 
our ability to identify outstanding students for G*POP awards be- 
cause of the late notification of G*POP appropriations., 

The program requires forward funding in order to encourage the 
best students to consider graduate education. Hence, with forward 
funding, the unmet need might be even greater. 

Improvements in G*POP to bring the stipend level and cost of 
instruction allowance more in line with current cost would be very 
welcome, as reauthorization is considered. Authorization for a 
^ fourth year of study is also needed. As is the restoration of authori- 
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zation and appropriations for part A progt^ams for recruitment and 
other services. 

I might say that this is a very difficj^ilt group to recruit. We ^re 
trying to recruit people who, in the past, have not viewed graduate 
education as a possibility. We are also trying to recruit them to 
fields in which historically they have not participated. So, it costs 
more money. But part A funds have not been available to us since 
1980. ^ 

Our first priority remains the continuation of the program. We 
are grateful for the support we have received over the years from 
• the House Education and Labor ComirCittee and in particular this 
subcommittee. . ^ 

IV^y/ statement for the record does have more detailed tables. It 
presents specific breakdowns by academic discipline of G*POP fel- 
lows, but the ti^e proyided for me did not permit easy summary. I 
wish to thank you very much for the opportunity to present my 
views ^nd Td be happy to answer your questions. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much, Dr. Pruitt. And finally, Dr. 
Louis W. Sullivan, thet president of Morehouse College's School of 
Medicine. , - " 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Louis Sullivan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Louis W. SuiIlivan, M.D., President and Dean, Morehouse 
' School or Medicine, on Behalf* of the Association of Minority Health Pro- 
fessions Schools 
♦ ^ 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to present the views of the Associatioh of Minority Health Professions 
Schoools concerning reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965- 

The member institutions of the Association, the Morehouse School of Medicine, 
Tuskegee Institute School of Veterinar^f Medicine, Xavier University of Louisiana,^ 
Florida A&M University College *of Pharmacy, Texas Southern University School of 
Pharmacy, Charles R. Drew Postgraduate Medical School, and the Mel harry Medi- , 
cal and Dental Colleges, all have a vital interest in the programs contained in the 
Higher Education 'Act. Many of the programs authorized by the /^ct have a pro- 
found effect on the goal of our Assojpiation toj advance the educational missions and 
success of our institutions, and our goal of increasing the number of black and other 
minority health professionals in the nation. 

MiNoraTY institutions and student support 

On June 16, 1983, at a press conference in the U.S. Capitol Building a compre- 
hensive study was announced, funded by the Robert Wood JohnsorK/Koundation, 
"Blacks and the Health Professions in the 80's: A National Crisis anoa Time for 
Action". This study documents the severe and critical shortage of bla^k^p^ysicians, 
dentists, veterinarians and pharmacists in the United States. I am pleasM to submit 
- copies of this study to the committee, which contains abundant data \P support 
these conclusions. i ' ^^^^ 

Although blacks represent H-T percent of me U.S. population, only 2.6 percent<^f 
the nation's physicians are bl^ck; 2.9 percent of the dentists; 2.3 percent of the phar- 
macistsf and 1.6 percent of the nation s veterinarians are black. While there may be 
an emerging surplus of health manpower, therfe continues to be an acute shortage of 
black health professionals in the nation. Clearly; with the results of this startling 
study, we feel it important that many programs authorized by the Higher Education 
Act give priority to thobe institutions who educate and train a large percentage of 
blacks and other Yninorities. In presenting theJDoramittee with copies of this study, 
at is our sincere hope that you will take into considerations its findings when 
^ making your Recommendations. 

I also wish to submit to the Committee, copies of my commentary on this study, 
which was published in the New England Journal of Medicine on September 29, 
1983, one of the leading medical journals in thb nation. This commentary points out 
a number of startling facts: 
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(1) The percentage of black physicians in the United States increased from 2.1 per- 
cent in 1950 to only 2.6 percent in 1980, in spite of the efforts over three decades. 

(2) The overall life expectancy of black Americans is 5 yeai^ less than for white 
>Vmericans, and infaht mortiility for black citizens is twice as high as whites. 

(3) In some rural counties in Georgia, 5 typical state in the southeastern United 
States, the life expectiincy for black males is &t.5 years or Ic^, while f<J^ white 
males in the same couAtics, the life expectancy Bfinges from 59.5 Co 69.5 years. 

(4) The life expectancy for black males in seg§ral rural counties in Georgia is less 
than that for males in Kenya, one of the lessmveloped and poorer countries of the 
world. 

(5) l^ss than 2 percent of /he faculties of U.sNnedical schools are black, which 
means that black young people do not ha ve guffi cieif: role models to lift and support 
their career aspirations for the health ppefl'iisSli^Uy.**' 

(6) Because of the decrease in federal scholarships and low-interest loans available 
to health professions students during the past two years we have seen fit Morehouse 
a^ drop in the number of out^ students who come from families earning less than 
$20,000 and a concomitant increase in the number from families with incomes of 
$80,000 or more. 

During the past two years the debt burden of our students has increased, predomi- 
nantly due to an increase in high interest loans, some with interest rates as high as 
19 percent. 

We are concerned that these factors, of heavy debt burdens at high int^est rates, 
will dissuade students from choosing careers as primary care physicians, wiping in 
medically-undersei-ved rural, areas and inner cities and will push them towai^ the 
more financially lucrative specialtifs and more affluent suburban communities. 

In 1970, when less than 2 percerft of U.S. medical students were black, the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges, which represents all of the nations medical 
schools, adopted the goal that by 1975, 12 percent of the students admitted to' U.S. 
medical schools would be from under-represented minority groups. That goal was 
not reached. Indeed, in 1975, the peak year, only 7.5 percent of freshman medical 
students were black of some 10.4 percent of students, from under-represented minor- 
ities. Since that time the percentage pf black freshman medical students has de- 
creased tp 6.8 percent, and total under-repreSented minorities comprise only 8.5 per- 
cent. ' 

We are concerned that, unless there are significant, increases in funds for student 
financial aid, the modest gains made in the number of black and ohfer minority 
health professions students during^U^ 19G0s and 1970s will be erodc^ even further. 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS ^ 

The Association of Minority Health Professions School supports an^cginmends 
the Guar^lnteed Student Loan Program. It is quite evident this program has been 
successful and has been extremely helpful to students who seek t9 further their edu- 
cation. We also support the proposal to require that all students establish remaining 
need to qualify for loans. HoWeven we believe that the origination fee should 
reViain at 5 percent^or be eliminated altogether. The Association also would like to 
re^mniend an expansion or brafiching* out of the GSL program to provide addition- 
al and separate borrowing limits for Health Professions students. In ihany cases, a 
student who attends the fii-st four years of college uses up his or her available bor- 
rowing power during those years. A student capable and willing to continue to 
pursue a particular health profession that requires further education, should be al- 
lowed to continue to benefit from the Guaranteed Student Loan Prograpi through- 
out their entire training. , 

NATIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 

All of the Institutions of the Association are recipients of National Direct Student 
Loan Program funds. These funds are particularly helpful and necessary to our in- 
stitutions and our students because so many of these students are financially in 
•'need and unable to bear the burden of a high interest rate loan and/or unable to 
secure a loan from a proprietary lender, even after completing yttieir education and 
training. We are pleased with the structure of tins program, artS as projected by itfe 
architects, we can in many cases package student aid awai;ds to bejjt meet thejieeds 
of recipient students. . 
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PEIX GRANTS 

The A5is<)ciatiori*^of Minority IIealt\ Professions Schools recommends a continu- 
ation and maint^^nance ol the Pell Gn^ts Program. Of particular importance to ^ur 
Baccalaureate Program Pharmacy Col\ge members. Pell Grants provide a neces- 
sary source of funding to undergraduate students who wish to^fUrther their educa- 
tion beyond undergraduate studies. These grants provide a much needed base of 
funding for students who- have demonstrated financial need. The Association of Mi- 
nority Ilealth Professions Schools would also like to mention that the proposals to 
restructure the Pell Grant Program appear to be an effort to substantially reduce 
the Federal Government's role in providing assistance to the nation's many educa- 
tionally-talented, but needy individuals. 

SPECIAL I»ROC:ilAMS KOIJ niSADV ANTAGED STUDENTS (TIUQ) (COLLKGE WORK STUDY) 

The Association of Minority BJj^lth Professions Schools support initiatives, such 
as the TRIO program, which provides for the identification, evaluation, develop- 
ment, and recruitment of individuals from low-income famiUes, who will be the first 
generation in their families to attend college. We also believe^he program could be 
mipro'ved to go one step further and identify those students who are good candidates 
for the Health Professions. 

The Association applauds the College Work Study Program, and recommends a 
continuation of this vital character-building source of funding. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, the institutions in the Association have already contributed gi'eat- 
ly to the educational vitality of our country and have educated a significant percent- 
age of the black health professionals in our country. Even in 1983, the schools in the 
Association have some 75 i>ercent of the black students currently enrolled in U.S. 
veterinary schools, 45 percefu of the black students currently enrolled in U.S. phar- 
imxcy schools, ,38 percent of the black students currently enrolled in U.S. schools of 
dentistry and 25 percent of the black students ci^rently enrolled in U.S. medical 
schools. 

In order to increase the ability of young people who are poor and/or from minor- 
ity bacjcgrounds to become heyilth professionals to serve the disadvantaged in our 
society, we seek your help. * " • 

STATEMENT OE Dk. LOUIS W. SULl/lVAN, PRESIDENT, MORE- 
HOUSE SCHOOL OE MEDICINE, RF^4>RE;SENTIN(; THE ASSOCL 
ATH)N OFIVIINORITY HEALTH PROF)t:SSIONS SCHOOLS 

Dr, Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chkufman, 

Thank you for the opportunity to present to this committee the 
views of the Association of Minority Health Professions Schools 
concerning the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, The member intitutions of the association are the Morehouse 
School of Medicine in Atlanta, the Tuskeegee Institute School of 
Veterinary Medicino^ in Alabama, Xavier University Cbllege of 
Pharmacy in Ne\9 Orleans, Florida A&M College of Pharmacy in 
Tajlahassee, Texasv Southern University School of Pharmacy in 
Houston, and the Charles R/Drew Post-Graduate Medical School in 
Los Angeles', and the Meharry Medical and Dental Colleges in 
Nashville. * p«? 

; All of these institutions have a vital interest in the programs 
contained in the Higher Education Act. Many of the programs au- 
thorized by this act have a profoujnd effect 'on the goal of our asso- 
ciation to advance the educational missions and success of our in- 
stitutions and our goal of increasing the number of blacks and 
other minority health professionals in the Nation. 

In June of thip year at a press conference in the U.S. Capitol 
Building a comprehensive study by the association was announced, 
which was funded by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. This 
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study, entitled '^Blacks and the Health Professions in the Eighties; 
A National Crisis and a Time for Action," documents the severe 
and critical shortage of black physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 
and pharmacists in the United States. I am pleased to submit for 
the record copies of this study whicK. contain abundant da^ to sup- 
port these conclusions. 

Although blacks represent 11.7 percent of the U.S. population, 
only 2.6 percent of the Nation s physicians are black; 2.9 percent of 
the dentists, 2.3 percent of the pharmacists,, and 1.6 percent of the 
Nation's veterinarian^ are black. 

^ While there may b§ an emerging overall surplus of health man- 
power in the Nation, there continues to be ap acute shortage of 
black health professionals. Clearly, with the results of this startling 
study, we feel it important that many programs authorized by the 
Higher Education Act give^ priority to those institutions who edu- 
cate and train a large percentage of blacks and other minorities. 

In presenting the committee w^ith copies of this study, it is our 
sincere hope that you Will take into consideration its findings when 
making your recomn^ndations. I also wish to submit to the com- 
mittee copies of my commentary on this study which was published 
in the New England Journal of Medicine on September 29, 1983, 
one of the most prestigious medical journals in the Nation. 

This commentary points out a number of striking facts: One, the 
percentage of black physicians in the United^States increased from 
2,1 percent in 1950 to only 2.6 percent in 1980, in spite of the ef- 
forts of over three decades. 

Two, the overall life expectancy of black Americans continues to 
be less than— more than 5 years less than for white Americans. 
And infant mortality for black citizens is tv\fice as high as for 
whites. 

Three, in some rural areas in Georgia the life expectancy for 
black males is 51^2 years or less. While for white males in the 
same counties the life expectancy ranges from 59 ¥2 to years. 

Four, the life expectancy for black males in several rural coun- 
ties in Georgia is less than that for males in Kenya, one^of the 
world's less developed and poorer countries. 

Five, less than 2 percent of the faculties of U.S. medical schools 
are bl^ick, which means that black young people do not have suffi- 
cient role models to lift and to s^port their career aspirations for 
the health professions. 

Six, because of the decrease in Feder^il scholarships and low in- 
terest loans available to healtlr professions students during the 
past 2 years at my own institutions, the Morehouse School of Medi- 
cine, we have seen a drop in the number of our students v^ho come 
from families earning less than $2p,000 annually and a concommi- 
tant increase in thp number of such students from families earning 
more than $30,000 a year. , - ' , 

During the past 2 years, the debt burden of our students ^as in- 
creased, predominantly due to an increase in high interest loans, 
some of our students having loans with interest rates as high as 19 
percent. 

We are concerned that these factors of heavy debt burdens and 
high interest rates will dissuade* students from choosing careers *as 
primary care physicians and working in medically underserved 
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rural areas and inner cities, and will, rather, push them toward 
the more financially lucrative specialties and more affluent subur- 
ban communities. J* 

And in 1983 this" is the opposite *of just what is needed in terms 
of our physician manpower. 

In 1970, when less than 2 percent of U.S. medical stjjdents were 
bldck^ the Association of American Medical Colleges, which repre- 
sents all of the Nation's medical schools adopted the goal that by 
1975 12 percent of the students admitted to U.S. medical schools 
should be from underrepresented minority groups. That goal, estab- 
lished, in 1970, has never been reached. Indeed, in 1975, the peak 
year for minority enrollment, there was some 10.4 percent un^der- 
represented minorities in the freshman class that year, ^^nd 7.5 per- 
cent black students. • ' 

Since that time the percentage ot minority stud^its has de-. 
creased in the entering freBhman class so that for the current year . 
black students comprise 6.8 percent of the freshman class of our' 
medical schools around the country ancj th^ tQtal underrepresented 
minorities are 8.5 percent of all students. 

We at^' concerned thrft unless significant increases in funds for 
student financial aid ar^ Available, the mod«st gains made in ^the^ 
jpumbef of black and othe^t^ minorities health professions students'" 
during the decadesof.the 1960's and the 1970's will be eroded even ' 
further, an(^ possimy^aite precipitously. 

The Association of Mftiority Health Professions Schools supports 
and commends the guaranteed student loan program. It is quite 
evident that this program has been successful and has been ex- 
trecniely helpful to students who seek to fyrther their education. 
We also support the proposal to require that all students establish 
remaining need to qualify for4oans. , 

However, we believe that the brigination fee should remain at 5 
percent of be eliminated altogether. The association would also like 
to recommend an expansion or branching out of the GSL program > 
to provide additional and s.eparate borrowing limits for health pro- 
fessions students. In many cases, a student who attends the first 4 
years of college uses up his or her available borrowing power 
during those years. " * s 

A student capable and willing to continue "to pursue a particular 
health profession that requires furtftier education should be 'allowed 
to continue to benefit jFrom the guaranteed student loan program 
throughout l^heir training. ^ ^ 

All of the students of the association are recipients of the nation- 
al direct student loan program funds. These funds are particularly 
helpful and necessary to our institutions and t9 our students, be- 
cause so many of our students are financially in need and unable 
to bear the burden of a high interest rate loan and/or unable to 
secure a loan from a proprietary lender, even after completion of 
their education and training. " 

We are pleased with the structure of tliis program and, as pro* 
jected by its architects, we can in many cases package student aid 
awards to best meet the neejtk of recipient students. 

The Association of Minority Health Professions Schools recom- 
mends a continuation and maintenance of the Pell grants program. 
Of particular importance to our baccalaureate program pharmacy 
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pollege members. Pell grant^ provide a necessary source of funding 
to undergraduate health professions students who wish^to further 
their education beyond their undergraduate studies''. 

These grants provide a much-needed base of funding for students 
who have demonstrated financial need. We would also like to men- 
tion that proposals to restructure thp Pell grant program appear to 
us to be an effort to substantially reduce the Federal Government s 
role in providing assistance to the Nation s many educationally tal- 
ented, but needy, individuals. 

The Association df Minority Health Professions Schools supports 
initiatives such as the Trio program which provide for the identifi- 
cation, evaluation, development, and recruitment of individuals 
froni low-income families who wi|l be the first generation of their 
families to attend college. 

We also believe that the program ^uld be improved to go one 
step further and identify those studAts who are good candidates 
for health professions studies. " 

We also applaud the college work study program and we recom- 
mend a continuation of this vital character-building source of fund- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, the institutions of the association have already 
contributed greatly to the educational vitality of this country and 
have educated a significant percentage of the black health profes- 
sionals in oar country. Even in 1983 the predominantly black 
^health professions schools in the Nation enrolled some 75 percent 
of the black students currently attending U.S. veterinary schools, 
45 percent of the black students currently enrolled in U.S. phar?|ia- 
cy schOols,'38 percent of the black students currently enrolled in 
U.S,^chools of dentistry, and 25 percent of the black students cur- 
rently , en rolled in U.S. medical schools. 

Although we represent a very small minority of the health pro- 
fessions institutions in the country this is true. 

In order to increase the ability of young people who are poor 
and/pr from minority backgrounds to become health professionals, 
to serve the disadvantaged in our society, we seek your continued 
help. Thank you for your past efforts and for your continuing sup- 
port. 

Ml- Simon. We thank you also and we will enter the article from 
the New England Journal of Medicine in the record. 
[The article from the New England Journal of Medicine follows:] 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

THE STATUS OF BLACKS IN MEDICINK * 

Philosptiical and Etliical Dilemmas for the 1980s 

Of iiKorcst tn iUmc iii mrdu mr <iiii] tin nlhr'r 
AcaUh piofrs^ioiis is a siudv rpi rnilv ooinplrird l)v i\\r 
Ass<i( i.ilion olMiiiont) lli .tlih i'rolcssmiis SjIiooIs ' 
III*- iiirnitxr^ of dns assinijiion jic lr»mi {-ii^lu prr- 
<I>m))ruiiii> Ulu k lu ilcli |MoIrssnms s» IhmjIs Mnn-- 
liimsr S( hiKil oiMiilii (Acljtic.i). Cli.irlps R \hc\% 
Modu jI Srhool Aii^rlrs/, MrliariA Mr<lt« .1] ( iol- 
Irgr. Mrluirv JVm.d S^IukiI (N.islivillr). lusk^'tji'^ 
Iiisltlfilr S»!iii«»f iii WlrniMiv Mpiliurir ( I usk«*m»-. 
AIj ). ihr Collrgrs of Pliann.u y <il ! p\;is SdiicluMn 
ymvrrsity (IIoiimoii). \;jvici llnivrrsicy (Nrw Or- 
Iaan»). anil I loji<l.i Airru ulcuial ami Mrtiiaiiu iil I 'm 
vrrsii> ( l alLihiissrcf 

Hi*- sflfidv piuvidc^ a ctmciic per>picuvr on rhr 
(HMU lu-.dih siaiitvitt hi arks in ilir InUrd Si.ur^ I *n 
rxanipir, il poinis utu ihai ihr prrsrin avrraijr \\iv 
rxjnilan«> of blark Ann-man nialrs is U\k- y.ns 
shorirr ilian thai lor vvloir Anu Mt an uuiU s i ^ vs. 
70 .» yrais) and liial liir ihlanl nioi tahir rati Un Mai k 
AinrtK aits is twi< c as hij\h as'riial loi wliitr Aniriicaits 
vs. il l deaths 4i£i. IOt>0 live huths). 
Uovvrvri, these .urr;ijjrs ohsfurr sonir appallini; 
hKUtt's in some nnal iu ras and iinui rmcs of out 
rtiuntry Vnr rxatnplc. in (jroiiria twlay tlir avcrai^r 
lili- r\po< tani y ol hlatks js HA yens :«Iiortrr liian that 
lor whitrs In six rural iountirs ni (icorgia, thr lift^ 
<-xprrtant> liir blai k nialrs ib c»iil\ VJ.it Ut .)! ) vrars, 
vvlirrr.is thr avrtai^f liir r\pri tancv lor wliuf iiiah's in 
thr ^aiiir (onniirs is Iroin y.K^ to (iM.") vrai^." In 
Kriua, our ol tin* h ss-di'Vrhiprd and p(M)irr < onntiir!» 
ot thr wot Id, thr avrra^f li(r rxpn tain y ol ihr nialr 
^ population IS 51 J yrars. exurdntf; that iti soiiir iijial 
rounti<^s in Georgia ' In 1%0, in 50 rural louiitirs 
arnnnj^ (irtirj^ia's 150 roinitics, the iriJaiit riiurrality 
rale lor hhu ks was hifihrr than J(>pci 1000 hvr britlis, 
and ill U> toflniirs tht- ratr Wa< Itic^hei than 4'^ prr 
I(H)<), Sitiiilai latrs arc louiid in many tnral arras and 
iiiiirr niies all ovrr thr I'nitrd Statrs. 

Ihr As.MH latioirs stndv dornntrnts the (ontinuiiu; 
shoiia^es ol i>la< k (>hv sic tans and othri tihu k health 
piofrs:>ioiiaIs. In 1V")0, only 2 1 prr tent ol ail the phy- 
siei.ius ill ihr I luKfl States werr hiark Orspitr the 
rllorts ol the past tvvo decades, in M>ftO hiack plfysi- 
cians leprrscntcd only '2 h prr ernl of all physicians in 
the Unitrd Stales In 1981^ Irss^dian 2 pn ecni of the 
laeultirs of our mrdiial s' hools were hlark 

In 1983, the starcity ol hlaik role inodrJs among 
praetieing physicians and iiiedi( al-si hool facnliies in 
thr I'liiird State s su^^rsts to blaek vouiiK peoplr that 
it is not iralisln- t<i aspirr to he a physirian Tins 
iiegalivr messaf;r {<» hhuk \oun^&trI!> is iem|oie(;d h\ 
piKH (ouniiehn^ in liif;h seliool and tollrt;r. whrre 
hIac K stndrnts arr ollcn sH cred into vocatMuial 
e<)«r5es and less li^orolJs ;nMclemi( subjects, leavinx 
many <»( them ptnulv prrpaied for thr sttidy oi ined - * 
ifiiu*. 



('oinpiuindin^ this Inngstatidiiiji; prolilein in inrdi- 
I inr IS the ir< eiit .uKnu ol a seveir shoriai<r of (uiids 
for student linanciiil ;iid. which wa"^ dot umrntrd n frw 
months aj{o iu lUc Jontndi.^ Berau.se most hlark niedi- 
l a} studeiit.s < ouu* from Knnilies V'ith annual incomes 
of bckm $20,UrH>, the Associaiunr.s stud> sut?j;ests that 
unless more funds are rnaile avatlalilr liir scholarships 
and lotv-mtere.st loaiK lor low-niioine students, tlu ie 
isia vrry real pos5il»i)iiv tli;it the iiutpbcr ol hia* ks 
eiuA)lliuf{ in niedual s< IukiIs m the ftituir will drop 
pri-( ijiitoMsK . ruithrrnioic, ilu mrdual students who 
do graduate in tutnrr years will he less likrh m ptar- 
tu e .IS pniiiarv -I arr pli\si< iaiis in pooiei (omniuiii- 
ties, since ihc\ will nrcjl to rain hij;li iiuornrs as sp<; . 
Ciaiists in anitirnt conuiiuiuties, so that thrv can lepay 
tlirir laij^e debts Because millions ol .•\iiirnuiiis still 
reside 111 luial arvas and inner iiiies without physi- 
cians, this firojeeied distitlmlioii of new physicians 
would be just the opposite of what is nreded 

Also .iddresse<l iti the stu<lv is the etmtiibutioii ol 
the predoiiiiiianilv black medical scho<>!s tii the edufa- 
liori ol blaik plivsiiiaris 1 )rspitr < oiisidrrahh cxpaii- 
sioii in inrdical alii< atioii in the IJriitrd States duniii; 
the past I't years, in l*)«l-l*)82, ihe lout pr< dtmiinaiU- 
ly black niedical si hoids (Mor'rhousr. Mehariy, 
Drew, and llowaiU) had almost 25 per eent of the 
black studrnts 111 the iiatuurs 127 iiiediral sehools. Six 
o( the nations niedical schwds had no.black siudenis, 
iind 7.5 (lil pn teut) bad .1 hlack sUidrm em ol line at of 
less tluiii 6 prr crnt, whrrcas blacks comprise uiniost 
12 per caiN^^llir l.'.S. fHipulation. 1 hrsr lii^nirs fr- 
llcci a nr^d loi predomuiaiilly hl.u4<^^iedi( al st IkhiIs 
in tiie ignited States. Iu additi(ut/otlir\studirs have 
shown th.it more th.ili 60 per cent ol theVraduates of 
Mrhaiiv ;in(t Howard medical schools pia<ltce 111 
medically undcrseiAcd inner cities and lural areas' 
(and IJam L: prrsonal^ounmuiiication). 

The prrdnirnnantly hlaek medical schm>Is adhcie to 
the same high standairls of medical education, and atr 
nieasuied by the same yardsticks lor accieditatiun^'Of 
tl\eiivpn»grains, as are .ii)plieil to all either lurdieai 
schools. However, hhu k inrdical scIumiIs hiiveoperat: 
ed with inadequate linaiuial rrsouiees and without 
accr^tlo thr clinical l.ieilitics availahlr toother medi- 
cal schools 

1 hrse problems and a iruniher ol others described 
in the .Xssoci.xtioirs study have srivrd to deter our 
black \oung propir from pursuuig medicine as f a- 
rcer. Predoniin.iiitly black heah lir professions scIukiIs 
have also been letideied hn.^Acially Vuhieiable be-^ 
cause of severe retieiuhment in federal support for 
medical edneat 1(111 pnd research, .1$ wellfts the i.ivages 
nf iiiHatfiin and reee.ssion in our nation's economy 

Because hiat k phvsiciaus and jiredomitiarilh black 
medical sc hrMil,s arc neixled to address the severe 
uiimei liralth'Care needs ofoui pixir and minority citi- 
zens, ohv nation and our priifessioii faer a pliilosoplii; 
c.il and ethiral dilemma: l/ither wr provide the Imaii', 
cral and other resources needed to implement inn 
country's creed nf ecjii.il npporttirmy. 01 wr ahandori a 
large segnieiil of our popiiiatioii to a high infant iiior- 
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lality, a shoririic<^iir cxpcc'iniiry , drhilitnting i^ivrr- 
ty, a crushing b^drii ol' lilnrsit diitnbilitv. :\ui\ 
increasing disilliisionnirni, frusirriuon, and loss of 
Uo\yc As ilir ninsi afHiirni ofii.itionfi a(»d ihc lc;i<Jct*of 
ihc frrr world, wc slionUl not allow this lo Imppcii. 

Kduciition li^ always provided ilir chance for up- 
ward ninbiliiy in our Sociciy, ;ind \i still CAn today - 
for iVijicks and oilirr inmoritirs as well as (or jwxir 
wiiitrs?'''Meilical rdncation is an tnipnriatii pait oftliis 
op|Xiriiiniiy k^r sclf-iniptfnrnirnt, «ind thr cxisirncc of 
ihis <ip|M>riuni(yS{k^a symiHti ul licipr lor ninioriiies and 
an adnnuilion of dir Anicncvn drcain. 

Thr contribntioM of bUu k nisiinitions lo ihr viiahiy 
and ihr adv.iiucnirtii ol ihr l^'niicd Stales has never 
brcn fnlly apprccfiiicd. For cxanipir, more than half 
ibe black physicians pCacticitig in the United Slates 
today arc graduates of Mcharry or Howard medical 
schools, each more than 1(H) years old. Onr curicnt 
deficits in ilic nutiU>cr of black physicians would be 
much grcaiei if these two schools did' not exist 

The AsscH'i;itu>n's rc|xiM suggests that black heallh- 
piofessioiis sduMils shouUl be strengthened bv in- 
creased financial sup|«:)rt for ilieir programs fnim 
governmental scnirces (Icdeial, state, < ouniy, and mu- 
nicipal) and from ilir private sector (Ibundations, 
eorp<>ranons, associatiofis, and uidividuals). Black 
health' pr<)fesslons schools should have equal a<:cess to 
lax'based municipal and veterans administration hos> 
piiais and other clitiit al facilities for their leaching and 
iervicc programs and lor the o{i|>ortttniiies to contrib- 
ute to the tiaiio^rs biftmedical-reseiirch enterprise 
1 he National Institutes of Health, the National Sci- 
en<-e Foundation, and other public and private r^- 
srarch agencies should work with these schools to 
strciigihcii their research capabilities, drawing on 
their unique perspectives and their abihty to lotus on 
the health problems of blacks and other minority 
groups. 

Adrtpiaie scliotarshi^ix, work-sludy funds, and low- 
iniercsi loans should be made available^ to medical 
students from low-income and minority groups. So 
that the best candidates available can become our hi- ' 
Hire physicians and the possibility of becoming a phy- 
siciai) will not be foreclosed to bright ynmig people 
who happen to be frotn minority and low-iiirome faiii- 
ilies. In ai^Oiiation with the dramatic euriailnieni of 
federal programs Tor stu<lrni financial aid, during the 
past two years ai ihr Morehouse S<:liool of Medicine 
we have observed a decrease in thr luimbrr of entering 
rrcshinaii students from lamilirs with annual incoines\j 
below S20,0(H)and a (-(mcomiiani iiicrrase in the num- 
ber Iroiii ianiilies wiili incomes of S30,(H)0 or more- 

All medical schcmls should expand and reinfurce 



their commitment to recruiting and educating more 
black siudents In 1978, there were onl\ 793 black 
students among 1 1,393 tuedieal-scliool graduates <5.5 
per cent); by 1982, the number of blacks had tifxtfased 
to 763 {4 8 per cent) among 15,98.*) me<lical-sclu»q| 
graduates. 

Governors; state legislatures, bcjar<U of regents, an<l 
other leaders should urge the publicly Mip|>otied 
medical schc>ols in their states to increase the immber 
of black students enrolled A lecent leptitt (loin the 
Sonlliern Regional Fducaiion Board, a l4.-"state cotip- 
eiative edncauonal agency, has urged the tiauiing of 
mote hiaek physicians, noting that whereas blacks 
C(miprise 10 per cent of ihe population of the South, 
less than 3 per cent of the physicians iiTtlie South arc 
black This rejwrt, like the 1980 re|>ort of the Grad- 
ual r Medical Kd^tc^tioii National /Vtivisor^' (^omtnil- 
tee,^ I>oitited out the need for more black physicians, 
even while recommending reductions in the overall 
profluctioii of physicians in the l/nned States.'*-^ 

Man> factoid other than the availability ofphysi- « 
(lans aH'ect the health status of blacks, but it is neces- 
sary to have an adequate number of physirians It is 
helpful to have bUck pli^sicians who understand and 
respect the culture, history, and social status of their 
black patients. It is also helpful to have physicians 
who live ill tlie com muni ties they serve and who con- 
tribiUe to solving community problems. 

A coordinated ellbrl is needed to respond to the 
crisis described in the Association's rejxirt. \Vc need 
vigorotis leadership Irom the President, the Congress, 
federal agencies, governors, state legislatures, and 
county iind city govcriimenis \Vr also need leadership 
from the private sector, fi>r it tt>o is allecled by these 
problems, and it has a stake in fiiidiiig solutions 
to them. 

Mttfrhootc Schot)! of MctlK-inr 

Altapm. OA mHO LOUIS \V. SULMVAN, M D. 
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Mr. Simon. In connection with your testimony, Dr. Sullivan, I am 
pleased to say I visited the University of Illinois a few weeks ago 
and of the freshman class of the medical school, 19 percelfit now are 
minority students. So, there are a few schools moving in the right 
direction. But obviously we still have very great needs, as yoUr tes- 
timony so eloquently points out. 

Dr. Pruitt, you mentioned over 5,000 graduate students have re- 
ceived benefits and you pointed out the statistics that you have. 

Do you have any feel what percentage of the minority graduate 
students are being helped by G*POP? 

Dr. PruItt. I would guess that less than 1 percent of minority 
graduate students are being helped by G*POP. The percentage of 
mmonty students, first of all, is very small and with— and when I 
say 5,000, 1 am counting people who have received second and third 
year funding. So these are 6,000 awards, not 5,000 individuals. 

So, the outcome is best measured by Jhe nUat)iber of degrees com- 
pleted at this point. 

Mr. Simon. While we will continue the G*POP program— I think 
we really have to be looking beyond that to some more general as- 
sistance to graduate education if we really want to be doing the job 
that needs to be done. 

Dr. Pruitt. That is what we believe needs to be done. We believe 
that these awards can be enhanced by loan programs, by college 
work study programs, by research assistanceships and so on. 

This program cannot do the job that needs to be done alone. 
"T^r"^' Let me refer, Mr. Hartle, to your testimony here. ' 

We recommend that students with especially high debt levels, 
have access to flexible repayment options to help ease financial dif- 
ficulties.,. Who should provide those flexible loans? You're not spe- 
cific on that. • 

Mr. Hartle. We're not specific because we didn't feel in a posi- 
tion to make such » jddgment. We do know that the Student Loan 
Marketing Association has had the authority to consoHdate student 
debts for the last 3 or 4 years and we know that there has been 
some discussion about whether that should be continued and 
whether other sources should be able to consolidate that as well. 

Frankly, we really didn't study that carefully enough to be in a 
position to make a recommendation on it. 

Mr. Simon. If I can just toss a general question to the three of 
you. My concern, No. 1, is with the quantity of students we're pro- 
ducing in the graduate field, and No. 2, in some specific fields, and 
No. 3, with the quahty of students we are attracting into gfaduate 
programs. 

And then I have a fourth concern that two of you have touched^ 
upon, and that is the student who graduates may 'be so over-* 
whelmed with debt, a student who graduates from Morehouse 
School of Medicine faced— what percentage of your students would 
be black, incidentally? 

. Dr. Sullivan. Yes, 80 percent of our- students are black. Fifteen 
percent are white. And 5 percent are other minorities. 

Mr. Simon. OK., Let's just say one of your black students has a 
choice of working in one of the more affluent black areas of Atlan- 
ta, or working in an area of Atlanta that is desperately poor. 
Where do you go when you're faced with a big debt? When we 
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reauthorize the Higher Education Act, how do we* mold something 
that encourages those who enter graduate school, to go into fields 
that are not particularly remunerative, like serving in a depressed 
area or teaching French literature is not going to be overwhelming- 
ly remunerative? 

Any suggestions from the three of you? How do we — it may be 
something we haven't even talked about in terms of how we do 
^ this. Basically I sense from the three of you as you're talking only 
^ about tinkering somewhat with existing programs and maybe 
that's what we should do. But are there things beyond tinkering 
that we ought to do so that we attract quality people and enough 
people into graduate education and that, then, they nespqnd to real 
needs in our society and not just where the pay is great? 

Dr| Pruitt, May I respond? 

Mr. SrtviON. Yes. 

Dr. Pruitt, We find that our greatest problem is lack of knowl- 
edge about the field, lack of motivation, and lack of preparation. So 
we know that preparation in the undergraduate colleges has to be 
strengthened, and then you also go back to the public schools, the 
secondary schools. 

We have recently, in graduate education, joined forces with the 
Trio people in order to say, let's look at Upward Bound and what 
you're really doing/ You ought not be satisfied jtist to get a student 
^ into college. You ought to be helping to project that youngster's as- 
pirations into further education, graduate and professional schools, 
and we hope that that linkage with them will begin to open up— 
help to open up hori:;ioiis, for those students that they never 
thought about. 

So, I would not — I believe that some of what we have done has 
been tinkering, has been putting band-aids on problems. But we 
'are looking at the entire pipeline of individuals and where the 
''leakages" are, a term that has been used recently, and if we don't 
inspire and motivate these youngsters at very early ages, and if we 
do not expose ^em to high-iquality secondary education and college 
education, then they might as well forget about graduate educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Simon. Let me just refashion the question a little bit. Forget- 
ting what the law is now, if you were just to dream about what 
kind of program you would fashion for this country, to really move 
us in a direction we ought to be moving for "graduate education, 
where should we be going? 

. Mr. Sullivan. I'd like to suggest one response, Mr. Chairman, of 
expanded service contingent Ipan programs. In medical school and 
other health professions^^^-scKools what we face, a number of stu- 
dents who enter health professions schools, medicine, dentistry, 
* what have you, with high ideals, they have chosen a health profes- 
sion because of the opportunities for service, and what happens, 
and what we see happening among our students is that they have 
become quite embittered, and frustrated, and concerned because of 
the fact that they don't have sufficient funds to pay their light bill 
at the end of the month. And I could, really take a lot of time to 
tell you about a number of things we have learned within our oyv^n 
student body that really is heart rending. 
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What h^penX. is ^those students then finally become frustrated 
and if they persisbdn their studies they then, by the time they com- 
plete medical school, have cnosen anesthesiology, or radiology, or 
other fiems because of the very crushing psychological and real 
burden tlT%t high^iebt burdens play on them. 

I think ni)94 of purNyoung people v/ho go into health professions 
really are not concernfed at the time they go into the health profes- 
sion with earningvg^at income. They want to be of service but 
they certainly don't want to be completely immobilized by their 
high-debt burdens. So, I would suggest that service-contingent loan 
programs which have been available in the past but which are dis- 
'appearing be provided. 

Within the health professions there has been the position that 
has been advocated by the Department of Health and Humao Serv- 
ices and other agencies of really, indeed, having the very high-in- 
terest loaits available to healthr professions students on the premise 
that physicians, dentists, and other health professionals earn high 
incomes. Certainly some do. But there are many who do not and 
there are many who really would like to go and spend their lives 
where they feel their services are most needed, but they are pro- 
hibited, or are being increasingly prohibited by having debts not — I 
think some of the data Mr. Hartle gave you, really, were averages. 
There are some students who are completing medical and dental 
school now with debts of $50,000 and $60,000, with interest rates 
14, 16, 18 percent, and paying those loans off over a period of 10 or 
15 years means that those young people will be paying back 
$200,000 to $250,000 and this coming at a time they're startmg, 
these repayments starting, at a time when they are trying to estab- 
lish practices, they have families, they have mortgages, et cetera, 
and thus there's always^ balance between what the young person 
will do with his or her ifen^eer, with what their other personal and 
family obligations are. 

So, our concern and our plea is really not — certainly scholar- 
ships, we would welcome and I think that in the health professions 
we have seen those disappear, but even without scholarship aid, if 
there were programs available where young people could have loan 
programs, where they would make repayinents based upon their 
future professional activities, we think that would help. 

Finally, I would add that we look and talk about dollars, but 
really the erosion of the educational environment that occurs 
within a health professions school by having students unable to 
meet their bills, that contributes to an erosion of the quality of 
their educational experience, the experience that they have, and 
thus this is something else that \^e are most concerned about. 
Mr. Simon. Thank you. Mr. Hartle. 

Mr. Hartle. Td make a brief point on that and then my col- 
league, Dr. Wabnick, h^s something that he would like to add. The 
first part of your question, Mr. Chairman, is about the quality of . 
students going into graduate and professional education. I believe 
that the evidence would show that the best — the Nation's best un- 
dergraduates still continue to go on to graduate and professional 
schools, but there are very likely shifts going on in the programs 
that they are pursuing. For example, law and medical schools are 
probably attracting more students than before and more of better 
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quality students. That is to say, those with the highest grade-point 
averages and those who graduated With honors. 

I noticed that Dr. S^andeVson is testifying later this morning and 
he has examined some of that evidence. 

I also know of research that has found that among minority stu- 
dents, many of the best minority students immediately g^ into the 
business world because they see it as more lucrative, more immedi- 
ately remunerative. I think the points that Dr. Sullivan was 
makmg aVe very relevant here, that they see themselves as being 
locked ih because of the high cost of graduate and professional 
schools, especially medical schools. 

Dr. Wabnick. Mr. Chairman, if I may, one of the points that we 
were trying to get across with the recommendation about flexible 
repayment was that one form of flexible repayment which you 
might have would allow for a more graduated repajnmient in the 
early years. That's when we found that students encountered the . 
most, the heaviest, loan burden was in the first 2 or 3 years of 
their repayment period. • * ' 

So, in C;9Bicert with extending their repayment periodic which 
would automatically reduce their payments, graduating their re- 
payments in the early years, perhaps the first 5 years, would also 
tend to offset some of the dramatic repayment figures that they 
would see when they first get out of school. 

Dr. PRUITT. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I wduld like to 
respond to your invitation to dream. My dream would be of a world 
where, or a country where there would be long-term Federal policy 
that is designed to encourage and, therefore, support youngsters 
from the minority groups that are now underrepresented, to go to 
<^ graduate school, and long term, is ipy dream because with the 
annual activity that has to go on in order to secure the funds and 
determine whether or not the fellowships will be^available. 

We cannot say to a youngster now, in junior high schcfol, that if 
you want to go to graduate school your country, your Nation, your * 
Government, is going to assist you to do that. That's my dream. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Hartle, in your statement, you say something 
here on page 5 about— I wdsn't sure what you were saying here. 
Are you applying a value judgment? Are you saying that you did 
not find any suggestions in the literature that indicate education 
loan repayments should exceed 15 percent of after-tax income? Are 
ydh suggesting that this be a ceiling or do you call for a value judg- 
ment in this area? 

' Si^^'^^^- ^°' looked at the literature. We distinctly 

chose ribt to make any sort of a value judgment about what would 
be an appropriate, manageable level. We had several conversations 
with the staff of the-National Commission, especially Bob ^yder, 
who worked closely with us, and they did not have strong views 
and we felt it was inappropriate for us to make such a judgment. 
We simply canvassed the literature to see what others have ^said. 

Mr. C<5leman. Have there been an^studies made to try to deter- 
miUdHl^i^t^percent of either after-tax or disposable income this rep- 
1 resents as far as the defaults? . 

Mr. Hartle. I am not aware of any studies on that matter. 
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Mr. Coleman:! The law student seems to have one of the biggest 
burdens in this /situation. Why do you think people are attracted 
into law schoolj incurring these type^of debts if their first-year, 
Second-year, probably third-year income is so low? 

Mr. Hartle. jit's very hard to say. We'd just be speculating. I 
think there is ^ aura of the law and the things that one can do 
,with a legal' degree. It seems to be a degree that people feel can 
lead to remunerative careers as well as careers in a variety of 
other fields. • 

I suspect th^t they underestimate the early-year earnings in the 
legal profession and that probably accounts for that. 

Dr. Wabnicjk. If I could make a poiht, we've found in all cases 
the debt burden declined over time. It declined rather rapidly in 
the case of la\yyers because their income rose rather quickly in the 
10-year period! when they were likely to b6 repaying their loan. 

For the arts and sciences Ph. D. graduates we found that their 
debt burden did not decline very rapidly. It stayed at about the 
same level as it was in their first— in th^ beginning of theii^epay- 
ment period. /Because their incomes did not show this steeplprowth 
in the ouj^years. // ' 

Mr. ColeMan. Would any of youJ:are to comment on the practi- 
cability of hjiving a tWo-tiered systefti in which some of the recipi- 
ents would have graduated payments and others not, based on this 
data? Could a two-tiered system in a practical solution?' 

Mr. Hart(*le. I think in policy terms it would be desirable, based 
on the evidence that we have compiled. Tm not in a position to say 
whether a^ministrati^ly it would be a system that would be easily 
workable. And I tnink that would be something that the committee 
and the Cq^ngress would need to give careful attention to. 

Mr. C<ii>EMAN. Dr. Wabnick. 

Dr. WApNiCK. I don't th\nk that a two-tiered system should nec- 
essarily be imposed on thebasis of occupational choice. I would 
think it could be imposed on the particular level of borrowing. You 
might come to a conclusion that a particular level of borrowing 
was onerous, and therefore, and after th^ level, you might say 
graduate—the students shbuld have the option for graduated re- 
payments in those 3 or 5* years of their repayment period. 

Mr. Coleman. Dr. Sullivan, I think that most of your study that 
I have reviewed here dealt with medicine and medical students. Is 
there any comparable discussion about minorities in the law? Do 
either of you know any comparable statistics concerning minorities 
in law? 

Dr. Sullivan. I really could not comment on law students, 
except to note that blacks entering law school fj3b continue to be 
quite underrepresented. But financial perspectives I cannot. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you. ^ 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This has a lot of interest, this dream question, this question of^ 
what you would like. I am curious, whether you had a chance to 
review some of the proposals that havja been made for some new 
Federal loan program of an income contingent nature, whether 
that would meet some of the dreapis that you've outlineH for some- 
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thrng that was either service contingent orgradilated to reflect the 
difficulties people Have in thfeir earlier years of making payments? 

1 realize there are administrative difficulties in any of these dif- 
ferent programs, but would something of that sort be wortl\, pursu- 
ing as far as you're concerned? 

Dr. Sullivan. Certainly in medicine and the other health profes- 
sions I think it would be. The problem— we would certainly argue 
for variety and flexibility in methods of financing ^aduate and 
professional education, and this would certainly be one that we 
think should be explored as to its availability. * 
^ Because, again, it's our experience and our sffeculation that 
among health professions' students the issue is .not really repay- 
ment of loans, but ha\dng loans that are repayable, and because of 
a problem that we face now, find— we believe that the reason 
we are seeing changes in the profile of our student bodies, certainly 
among minority students thus far, and I would project that in an- 
other few years we will see significant changes in majority stu- 
dents as well, is the fact that now for the first time we are unable 
to tell students: ''Do the best work you can and get admitted to 
medical or dental or veterinary school. Don't worry about the fi-' 
nancing. That's going to-be available," That's not the case any 
more. And we feel, therefore, students are selecting themselves out 
from applying to health-professions school because they do not see 
this as a realistic option. They are aware of the high-interest loans 
that cause the burden and they're aware of the heavy debt burdens 
that students are now experiencing, and they are choosing to go 
elsewhere or not go at all because of that, because a student from a 
low-income family cannot imagine borrowing $10,000, $15,000, 
$20,000 a year that a student, perhaps from a more affluent family 
can see that as an investment in their future. 

So, we would really argue for a variety^ of support programs 
available, loan programs including flexible-repaymfent options, con- 
tmued scholarship funds for the mOst needy of'students so that we 
still will continue to have, going into the health professions, indi- 
viduals from a variety of backgrounds. - 

Dr. Wabnick. If I might add, the idea of income-contingent loans 
has ^>een around for at least 10 years> since I've been involved in 
this area. And I think the shortcoming from the Federal standpoint 
has^been the administration of it. At a lower levd, that is, the in- 
stitutional level, it appears much more manageable. Several medi- 
cal schools, I think Yale and Harvard, have set up their own tu^ 
ition-income-contingent repayment programis. It's much easier at 
that level for them to follow the students and aKb, since you're 
dealing with a group, a homogenous group of stftdefits, those in 
particular professions, it's muclRr::<^asier to follow them and to track 
what their incomes are and to adjust the loan terms accordingly. 

Mr. Hartle. The administrative difficulties that ^nsued-with the 
cancellation provisions under the National Direct Student Loan 
program for teachers and what not, gives some indic^ion, I think, 
of the problems that you might encounter with an income contin- 
gent loan. Certainly just keeping track of the income of al! the var- 
ious student borrowers would be an important and difficult taskh 
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I, frankly, thinlAkthe only way you could do that would be 
through the InternarRevenue Service. And that's probably the best 
way to go if the committee wants to pursue this matter further. 

Mr. Petri. Dr. Sullivan, I noticed in your report, you spoke of the 
need for increased recruitmentM)f minority stildents by the^rmed 
services and the proportion of armed service s^liplarships gomg t^o 
minority students. I wonder if you could expand on that a little, 
perhaps discussing some of the reasons fpr that or some ways we 
might contemplate to overconip this prxjblem. 

Dr. SuLUVAN. Yes. This is; ag^in, an attempt to look at the full 
array of mechanisms wherepy 'minority students can finance their 
health ^professions education as well as address the need of the mil- 
itary. Certainlv minorities are quite highlv represented within the 
military and the' military happen^ to need many more health pro-^ 
fessionals, including physicians. 

Unfortunately, the military scholarships are chosen solely on the 
basis of grade point averages and aptitude test scores, and that 
system actually works to the detriment of thfe selection of minority 
students. There is no data whatsoefver to suggest that the quality of 
physician has any relationship to that physician's test scores in 
medical school or upon entry to m,edical school. Such things as the 
medical aptitude test, for example, predicts performance in the 
first 2 years" of medical school but not — has no predictive capability 
in terms of the clinical years in medical school. 

So what we are arguing for in our study is another standard to 
use by the military in choosing the recipients of their scholarships, 
as well as an expansion of the military program, because the mili- 
tary has a need for more health professionals, but actually the ex- 
pansion of that program has been miniijaal. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. I don't want to prolong it. May I ask a ^ 
few more questions? 

Mr. Simon. You may proceed. . ^ 

Mr. Petri. I know we sometimes have a 5-minute rule. 

The subcommittee is expected to recommend that the Federal 
Government should increase grants for operating support to all col- ^ ^ 
lege and University libraries with 'much larger grants to major re- 
search universities." Do you agree with this recommendation and 
could you elaborate on how much additional support is needed for 
research Universities? 

I don't know who would like to answer that. Do you have any 
feeling about that? 

No comments? Well, then the second question was that in the 
science and engineering fields, there's a problem of talented faculty v 
members, evidently, leaving to join industry, which has caused sig- 
nificant concern. Would you have any ideas as to whslt, if anything, 
could bne done at the Federal level to address this problem? Or is 
that a problem -for the universities to work out themselves? 

Dr. Pb^tt. I find, if I may respond, Mr. Petri, that it is difficult 
to recnuit minor iCies into those fields because of the high salaries 
awards or available in private industry. The way that we counter- 
act thabor could counteract that is by increasing the stipend level 
for study in graduate school or entering into a joint venture with 
various businesses and industries in order to increase that level of 
youngsters graduating with a B.S. degree in engineering can com- 
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njand very high salaries and therefore $7,000 stipend in graduate 
s.chool doesn't loo^ very good. So, it is the income that's in hidustry 
that s drawing them away. ^ 
We have, at Ohio State, removed" what w^ojreviously a very re- 
strictive supplementation level for fellowshi/^Bcipients and we are 
allowing now a company to contribute or supplement one of the fel- 
iTten'ilf.T"'^ f $10,000 if we give himizW But we have not 
gotten that kind of support from the Federal Government 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. One last question. If you compare gradu- 
fh^^IT T^". ^° '"'T.^ contingent repayment, trying to achieve 
i;nr i^t f J^'^^'^^' wouldn't income CQntingent repayment be supe- 
rior in that someone s income might not go up and then they would 
be back in the same boxHhat we are trying to avoid with the grad- 
uated repayment program? It lacks- flexibility as compared with 
. the income contingent plan, 

continlnr'^'J' P'^°1>1«"^ ''^ «n income 

.Vn ^ "I °I ""^^^l ^-epaymg, if a student's incpme doesn't 

go up. You even had, m the past, you even had people suggesting 
that an income contingent plan provided some' small disincentivl 
to work. I don t .believe that myself, however. [Laughter 1 
But you never know. • 
' But the point is that there has'to be an end) there has to be a 
fl^^^^'i^^ repayment at the amount of the loan in order to 
o 1^"^^^ mterested in making the loans.- 
Mr. Simon. We thank you very, very much for your testimdhV 
Our next panel. Dr. Alfred Sussman, dean of the graduate school of 

* Jh! iiTT^^ u ¥'?^^F^"' ^"^'^ Sanderson, associate dean of 
the graduate school of Princeton University, Ms. Roberta Ronik as- 

S of imnois.^°"^'"^"''^^ at NorthwesternXversV^^^^^ . 

wilft v^^fT ^^'^.t^T I'^cidentally, Mr Coleman an^ I ' 

7^1 ? I?? !''/ minutes because of another problem in 

^e schedule. But it does not indicate a lack of interest and we will 

whit i3 ^""^ ^^'^^ ^^P°^^ 

Dr. Sussman. ^ > - 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Alfred Sussman foll^J^^ 
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Prepared Statement or Dr. Alfred S. Sussman, Ir/ikRiM Vice President for 
Graduate Studies and Research, Horace H. Rackham 'Graduate School, Uni- 
versity OF Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

^ Introduct ion / 

I am Alfred Sussman, Vice President for Graduate Studies 
and Research at the University of Michigan. The Consortium on 
Financing of Higher Education (COFHE) is pleased to havebeen 
Invited to testify on a subject that has been of great interest 
to us*. 

Over the past -three years, the Consortium has examined 
issues related to the financing and general condition of 
graduate education in the United States- The COFHE Graduate 
.Project has been a unique effort in that it. has included twenty 
le^iding public and private research universities from across 
'the country- As a result, we have b^en able to respond to the 
issues raised by the Subcommittee as it holds its hearings 
leading to reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 . This document will be responsive to two of the issuo^s 
raised by the Subcommittee, including The influence that 
various debt levels have^n the career choices ot graduate and 
professional schooT students, and The level of unmet need among 
graduate studentT Tnd^ w hat impact do rising costs have on the 
quality of education and caliber of students In the lower 



salaried di sciplines and professions ^ 
Unmet Needs and Loan D^ebts 

We have studied the Sources of graduate student support 
and compared the^e^with the financial requirements fAced by 

^ graduate students. Our findings, which are illustrated in 
Appendix 1, show that in both the private and public 
universities there is a very substantial proportAon of expenses 

^ that are not met with the cur^nt combined levels of 

fellowships, research and tea(Miing assistantships and loans.. 
For example, of the 20 gradual^ schools studied, only eight had 
more than SOX of the graduate student support J^vailable from 
these sources and only one had as much as BOX of the needs of 
students lAet. By contrast, only two years earlierv more of 
these institutions were able to meet more than SOll ot graduate 
school need. At the University of Michigan, as Appendix 2 
shows, in 1981 -82"^ the average dollars required foKa graduate 
student was $9,507; yet, we could provide only $3,793 to meet 
that total. 

Therefore, since 1979, many students have faced an all 
too familiar trend in funding: reductions in federally funded 
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fellowships and research ass i s t an t sh i ps have been offset by 
increases in loans. That tjiis has been the case is shown in 
the results of a survey of graduating seniors, the results of 
which appear in a COFHfc report, *'Beyond the Baccalaureate." 
Appendix 3, taken from this report reveals a loan debt In the 
range of $5,000 to $7,500 for almost one-third of the 
undergraduates in the private institutions studied, with 421 of 
them hav\ing incurred debts of over $7,500. Among seniors from 
the public universities in the study, two-thirds reported lx)an 
debts in the $2 , 5 00-$9 , 999 range. 

Effects Upon Choice of Careers 

What are the effects of this situation up«)n the choices 
made by able undergraduates in respect to careers in graduate 
and professional education. Appendices 4 and 5, which are 
taken from "Beyond the Baccalaureate" address this question. 
Thus, two-thirds of the seniors in private (Appendix 4) and 
public institutions (Appendix 5) considered attending graduate 
school in the arts and sciences but, 3n of those in the 
private and 401 in the public sector decided not to pursue 
graduate education. Only 151 and 121 of these two groups 
respectively pla'aned to go directly into graduate school after 
graduation, The'report found that among those in this set of 
excellent students who said they might some day attend graduate 
school, financial considerations were a strong factor in the 
decision making process (Appendix 7). This co'nc lus i on ^ holds 
-for all of the disciplines considered, including the Applied 
Sciences, Humanities, Natural Sciences and Social Sciences. 
Furthermore, this point is reinforced because four of the five 
major reasons for delaying graduate school relate to financial 
matters, including support. 

Has there been a change over time in the career choices 
of excellent undergraduates who are'^'headed for further 
education? A study of the highest achievers among students at 
several uiversities was conducted by the COFHE project in an 
effort to aaswer this question with the results shown in 
Appendix 8. In this case, members of Phi Beta Kappa from 
Northwestern University wer^studied and the data indicate 
conv^incingly that since 1955 there has been a flight of ^ the 
be^it students from Ph.D. programs into the professions. The 
dra() has been precipitous between 1975 and 1982, a period when 
federal , support was eroded by in£lation. Although the numbers 
of/students involved in this study is small, studies from 
several other un i ver.s i t i es lead to similar conclusions. For 
example, at Harvard in 1964, 77.2 percent of the seniors who 
graduated with highest honors' went out on to graduate schools 
iy the arts and sciences; however, in 1981, this figure was 
o^ly 30.8 per cent. 
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The results of the trends we have discussed are complex 
and all on the negat i ve' s ide of the ledger: students with 
debts from thexr undergraduate years are choosing to pursue 
professional degrees, whi ch often take a shorter . time 16 
complete and which result in higher paid careers. Students who 
do enroll in graduate studies take longer to complete their 
' work* and, more often than professional students, drop out 
before obtaining a degree. Graduate work increasTngly offers 
an *unattract i ve option to students who, being .rational economic 
beings, recognize this fac^t and say, ".No Thank You!", to 
research, treachin*^ and scholarship. /The cost to our society, 
in terms of its cultural, economic aniJ technological b^ses may 
be very gr^at if /these tendencies continue so we must examine^ 
means to reverse/this trend. ^ / . ' 

Re commenda t i ons / /i 

Our research supports tVjie conclusion that fellowships and 
traineeships oFfer some of the most desirable formes of stimulus 
to the enrollment of graduate students and to completing their 
^degree work eM)exl it i ously and successfully. At the • 
universities producing the most Ph.D. candidates, the erosion 
of training gJ'ant support beginning in the mid 1970's, and the . 
termination af many of the large endowment programs supporting 
graduate siuqents, such as the Ford Foundation and Woodrow 
WiXson programs, provoked a real crisis. Decreasing 
enrollments and fears, for the quality of these programs have 
arisen, in part af least, because of such flagging support. My 
colleague, Dean Allen Sanderson pf Princeton University, will 
" deal with these forms of graduate student support but I will 
restri ct" my iittent ion to the College Work Study Program. 

■ Colleg^ Work Study is an excellent way to help to lower 

the jLe%4->^urden of students: students prefer work; to, 
boytrowing; important work, such as research and teaching, is 
p/rformed; this work is an important part of the graduate 
experience; a|id , such federal support contributes to increasing 
tWe supply of the experts upon whom we must rely to enrich our 
cul\ure, knowledge base and technology. 

' . ^ 

We are aware t*hat, when the Administration recently^ 
requeAt.ed an additional $300 million in College Work Study 
fundings some were of the opinion that not all of such » 
increases could be utilized by eligible institutions. This may 
be true to an extent but were a modest lead t'ime to *bfe built 
into the program the increased funds would be well-used and 
perform the. important roles I discussed earlier. In addition^ - 
given the changes that have occurred since the ado^Jtion of the 
alottment formula and regulations, we suggest that it may be 
wise to r.eview them. 

This opportunity to present the result$ of our research 
and tQ appl)^ them to the important issues you raised is greatly 
appreciated, ^ stand- ready to help you further as your needs 
dictate. * * 
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APPENDIX 2 

Financial Requiremente for Graduate Students, 1981-82 
at Selected Institutionsr j 



Institution 


Enrollment 


Living 
Expenses 


Average 

Tuitio^ 


Dollars per Student 


Required 


Available 


Berkeley 




$6, 144 


$1,801 


$7,945 


13,261 


Brown 


1 179 


7,780 


6,783 


14,563 


6,044 


Bryn Kawr 


359 


7,370 


2,608 


9,978 


2,508 


Chicago 


2189 


6,700 


*5.,754 


12,454 


* 5,841 


^ Cflilumbia 


3194 


7,793 


' 3,326 


11, 119 


4,277 


Cornell 


373^ 


7, 130 


5, 169 


12,299 


7,930 


Duke 

A 


1545 


6,792 


3,310 


10, 102 


2,905 


I llinois 


7581 


6,300 


. 1,792 


8,092 


3 , 680 


Maryland 


7526 


5,082 , 


959 


6,041 


1,764 


M. I .T. 


4435 


8,920 


. 7,400 


16,320 


7,559 


Michigan ^^^v 


^ 6254 


5,986 


3,321 


9,307 


3,794 


Minnesota 


7775 


4,981 


2,863 


7,844 


3,375 


North Carolina 


4227 


6 , 240 




7,843 


2,441 


Korthwestern 


2264 


9,786 


5,239 


15,025 


5,729 


Ohix> State 


9814 ^ 


4,986 


2,066 


7,052 


2,766 


Princeton 


1468 


6,000 


6,886 


12,886 


8,986 


Stan£or"d 


5770 


8,020 


5,249.^ 


13,269 


5,955 


Wisconsin 


91 13 


3,955 


1,961 


5,916 


^,164 


Yale 


2399 


7,950 


4,920 


12,870 


6,265 



"Graduate Students'* are hypothetical unmarried individuals with 
no dependents, who enroll for two terms or three quarters, 
"Living Expenses" is a 12-month budget for such a student; it 
includes a book allowance for two terms or- three quarters, 
'•Average Tuition" is the various tuition rates (including any 
mandatory fees), multiplied by the numbers of students paying 
these rates, divided^by the Fall enrollment, "Required Dollars 
£er Student"* is Living Expenses plus Average Tuition. "Available 
Dollars £er Student" is based on the table titled "Financial 
Resources for Graduate Students, 1981-82", and includes all 
sources except Loans (see other side), 

10/25/83 
i 
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Flnancml Resource^ for Graduate Students «t Selected InfCl tutlons, 





Federal 


Endowmtnt 


Gen.Funft 


Private 


T^achl ng 


Federal 


Other 




Institution 


Fwpa 


' Fwps 


Fwps 


Fwps 


As&Ittants 


Rf^. Asstit 


Res. Assts 


Loans 


%erko1ex 


$3.26 




$1.63 




$6.86 


$9.73 


$2.1.3 


$5.*i7 


(83 1) 




(1292) 


(22i«0) 


(1668) 


(2059) 


(515) 


(787) 


6rown 


.53 


$.09 


.91 


.22 


, 3.^ 


1.70 


• 22 


.95 




(89) 


(22) 


(105) 


(36) 


(529) 
\^ 


(291.) 


(38) 


(25I) 


Bryn rtawr 




' .16 


.26. 


.12 


.32) 


.01 


.03 


.28 








(60) 


(19) 


. (^6)/ 


(2) 


(6) 


(no) 


Chicago 


3.21 


.37 


3.62 


1.99 


1^ 


* 


2.30 


3.96 






(166) 


(932) 




/^5) 




(230) 


(895) 




1.30 


.75 


2 .09 




^ 5.38 


2.17 


*39 


3.15 




(165) 


(*) 


{23Uf 


(26^ 


(627) 


(296) 


(53) 


(790) 


Cornel 1 


2.19 


A 




3.16 


10.70 




9.10 


7 




(2A5) 




(I.85) 


(35^) 


(1091) 




(1009) 


(7) 


Duke 


.95 


.27 


1.80 


.16 




.66 


.11 






(117) 


(56) 


(^82) 


(19) 


(212) 


(121) 


(25) 


(20«.) 


1 1 n no ( 5. 


1.71 


.90 


K88 


.38* 


13.16 


8.31 


l.5t 


9.08 




(221) 


(156) 


(559) 


(58) 


-(23M) 


(1212) 


(269) 


(3307) 


hsryland 


.32 


.01 


.38 


.03 


9.80 ■ 


2.02 


.72 


1.57 




(58) 


(1) 


(210) 


(M 


(U50) 


(^22) 


(117) 


(659) 


M.I .T. 


3.29 


1.01 


2.0B_ 


2.32 


6.JI.3 


15.26 


3.U 


1..56 




(271) 


(7)^ 


(7) 


(2U) 


(399) 


(1207) 


(2i«8) y 


(1215) 


Michigan 


3.13 


.ii2 


ii.92 


,1.62 


9.58 


1.79 


2.26 


7 


(565) 


(?) 


(1815) 


(7) 


>(1818)- 


(^83) 


^97) 


(7) 


Minnesota 


.86 


.09 " 


1.00 


.30 


U.60 


n 


9.39 


7 




(130) 


(30) 


(165) 


(63) 


(2030) 




(U20) 


(7) 


Nor th Carol in» 


1.61 


.2i. 


.33 


.58 


J>».57 


1.80 


1.20 


.78 




(383) 


(61) 


(123) 


(I69) 


(II60) 


(^39) 


('*12) 


(7) 


Northweiiern 


*75 


-13 


^.52 


- .61 


ii.91 


1.86 


.19 


2.56 


(96) 


(27l 


(363) 


(92) 


(^•93) 


. (300)* 


(31) 


(535) 


Ohio State 


2.13 




,2.53 


.61 


16.15 


* 


5.73 


7 




(167) 




(237) 


(90) 


(2073) 




(701) 


(7) 


Pr inctton 


1.26 


1.99 


1.99 


1.71 


2.99 


2.22 


.1.03 


l.liO 




(168) 


(200) 


(200) 


(200) 


(2i*5) 


(18M 


(95) 


(1<00) 


Stanford 


2.67 


.75 0 


2.i.2 


7.29 


*'.53 


A . 


16.70 


8.16 




(•*82) 


(7) 


(?) 


(7) 


(1129) 




(2336) 


(1757) 


Wisconsin 


3.^*7 


.1.8 


^2. Ill 


1.61 


11.67 


10.71 


7.59 


8.32 




(359) 


(79) 


(262) 


(236) 


(U91) 


(1327) 


(9^.0) 


(2567) 


Yale 


2.76 


1.16 


6.77 


.92 


1.6ii 


1.61 


.18 


2.97 




(271) 


(158) 


(998) 


tl''7) 


(8M) 


(299) 


(33) 


(1285) 



Notes Dollar figures are In mtlUons. Figures In parentheses are headcounts of 
supported students (FTEs at PrInceton)t headcounts may be duplicated across columns, 
except at Northwestern. A ***** in a column Indicates Inclusion In the next column to the" 
right. 
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Total Amount of Educational Loans 
Owed Upon Graduation 

Private Institutions 



i 1 - 2,499 
i 2,500 - 4,999 
$ 5,000 - 7,499 
i 7,500 - 9,999 
JlO,000 or greater 



Percentage 

8Z 
20 
30 
27 
15 



N » 



lOOZ 



2,972 




APPENDIX 4 
Public Institutions 

Total Amount of Educational Loans 
Owed Upon Graduation 



$ 1 ~ 2.499 
$ 2.500 - 4,999 
$ 5.000 7.499 
$ 7,500 - 9.999 
$10,000 or greater 



Percentage 

24 
27 
14 

6 ' 



Weighted N = (1,036) 
(Source: COFHE, Beyond the Baccalaureate, ) 



BEST 
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APPENplX 5 
Private Institutions 
Cradj/ate School Orientations/Fall Activity by Sex. 



Pet. Who Considered 
Graduate School 



N • 



Graduate School 
Follow- through 

Not agoing 

Delayed entry 

Fall entry 

Master's 
Doctorate 



Fall Actlviey 

Graduate School 
Professional School 
Employment 
Other, undecided 







Wome 


n In 


Men 


Women 


Colleges 


Women's 
Colleges 

74 


65 


72 


71 


1,650 2,291 


1,490 


803 


31Z 
48 


31 X 

59 


31 X 
60 


31X 

58 


100% 


4 ^ 

looic 


10 5>9 
lOOX 


i ret *r r 


1,078 1 


,655 


1,064« / 


593 


5A 
11 


67 08 
11 12 


67 
9 


101% 


106X 


iOit , • 


JoTx 


1,697 2 


,310 


1,499 


812 



■ ^ 
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APPENDIX & 
Public Institutions 

Graduate School Orientations /Fall Activity by Sex 

Men* Vopen 

Fct. Who Considered v 
Graduate School 66 67 

Weghted N - (8A1) (912) 



Graduate School 
Follow-through 

Not-going *3 37 

Delayed entry Al 55 
Fall entry 

Master's ^\>U \ >7 

Ifoctorate -> ^ 

lOOZ 995: 

Weighted K - ■ (553) (612) 



Fall Activity 

Graduate School 10 ^2 ^ ]]>22y^ 



Professional School 32 17 
Employment ^53 70 
Other > undecided 5 S 



We^ighted N - (850) (940) 
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APPENDIX 7 

Selected Major Peasons (AcadeBlc/FlnancIal) tor Delaying Graduate School 
Entry by Field for B+ Plu« Students 
(percent aK*5;nultlplfc responses permitted) 



Tired of academic aspects 
of school 

Weed to Improve finances 

Uncertainty of aid pi^ogrfims 

Debts too high 

Unable to obtain aid 



Applied 
Sciences 


HMtnanitles 


Natural 
Sciences 


Social 
Sclenc^ii 


5.6X 


36X 


39X 


361 


^7 


A2 


31 


^7 


22 


19 


12 


20 


18 


n 


10 


, 15 


6 


4 


5 




32 


373 


l3/i 


336 



KORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Phi Beta Kappa Study 

Highest Degree Orxly* 



AP1»ENDIX 0 





1935 


1965 


1975(76) 




Ha/HS 


2 




A (16 /A) 


4 


"(lOl^O " 


1 




MBA 


0 




• 0 


, 2 


(570 


1 


(2.47-) 


Other master's 


3 


(18.7570 


3 (12.570 


0 




3 


(7.370 


TOTAL MASTER'S 


5 


(31,2570 


7 (29.2a) 


6 


(1570 


5 


(12.270 


JB 


1 


(6.2570 


5 (20. 8Z) 


8 


(2070 


9 


(22,070 


MD 


1 


(6.2570 


^ A (16,77.) 


15 


(37.570 


14 


,(34.170 


PhD 


6 


(37.570 


A (16,71) 


8 


(2070 


2 


(4,97.) 


None 


3 


(18.7570 


4 (16.7^) 


3 


(7.570 


11 


(26,870*^ 


TOTAi,S 


16 




24 . 


40 




41 





ll^^J^^^?^^'^^'^^^ ^^"^ received both an MD and PhD or JD and PhD 
tlie PhD is showp as the highest degree. 

1* ?o?f^^^^?nSc^i^?^*^^^^ intentions to enroll in MBA programs 
in 1984 or 1985; 2 indicate intentions to enroll in mastel^r 
programs. Therefore, only 4 respondents (9.870 show no plans 
for graduate education, > 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED SUSSMAN, DEAN OF GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; DR. ALLAN SANDERSON, 
, ASSOCIATE DEAN, THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, PRINCETON UNI- 
VERSITY; AND ROBERTA POPIK, ASSOCIATE JDIRECTOR FOR FI- 
NANCIAL AID, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

4 

Dr. SUSSMAN. Mr. Ctjairman, with your permission, I wonder 
whether it would be all right for us to vary the order of presenta- 
tion. 

^ Mr. Simon. That would be perfectly all right. 

Dr. SussMAN. If I were to present a small introduction. followed 
by Dr. Sanderson and then Dr. Popik. 

Mr. Simon; Fine. 

Dr. SussMAN. A consortium on the funding of higher education, 
COFHK we re very pleased and honored to have been invited to 
testify on the important subject the subcommittee is considering. 
Over the past 3 years, the consortium has examined issues related 
to the financing and general condition of graduate education and it 
has been a unique effort in that it has included ^ of the leading 
public and private research universities frQwr^ross the country. 
As a result, we've been able to respond to the issues raised by the 
subcommittee as it conducts its hearings, I should like to introduce 
my colleague. Dr. Sanderson, who will consider some data and di- 
veri^ity in the patterns of financing of graduate students and 
others. 



Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Before you testify. Dr. Sanderson, I note your name 
is Popik rather than Ropik. Fm sorry it was a typographical error 
here. My apologies. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Alleir Sanderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr, Alle^j Sanderson, Princeton University 

"Graduate education" is not one entity but rather 400 different research^loctorate 
institutions and ten times that m^ny departments. It is a very diverse community, 
and its heterogeneity often renders generalizations inappropriate. Its continued vi- 
tality and effective approaches to its current problems depend to a large extent on 
recognition of this basic structure. 

-Current pressures at Yale are not those of the State University of New York at, 
Buffalo. Conditions facing the humanities "hre not the same as for the sciences; and 
engineering is vpt a. separate case. Among graduate-^hDels we see a mix of both 
large and small, public and private, technical institutes and liberal arts emphasis. 

There is also a diversity of students: some come directly from colleges, othergPhave * 
substantial work experience; some enroll full-time, but a third are part-time stu- 
dents; in some fields a sizable proportion of graduate students come from abroad. 
Unfortunately, there is not a healthy diversity with regard to race, or, in some sci- 
ence and engineering fields, gender; indeed, th6 representation is inadequate to the 
point of unacceptability. Less than 5 percent of applicants to many COFHE-Project , 
institutions are black or hispanic, ana women constitute less than 10 percent of the 
pool in some important fields. Most universities have genuine, determined recruit- 
ment programs, but the applicant pool remains small. A coordinated national effort 
of pre-graduate advising and training systems is essential. 

Financing for graduate education is equally diverge, with universities, the private 
sector, state governments, and federal programs all making significant contribu- 
tions. Students are supported by fellowships, teaching and research assistantships, 
and self-help opportunities (such as part-time employment. College Work-Study, and 
participation in federally guareu^teed loan prOjgrams). 

The federal government, both because or the important '^spillover ' benefits accru- 
ing to the nation as a whole from an investment m the advancement of knowledge 
and its broad national perspective, can and ought to provide steady financial sup- 
port and symbolic encouragement. Portable merit fellowships (such as the N.S.P. 
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program and the legislated Graduate Fellows Program in Part C of Title IX), insti- 
tutional block grants for outstanding departmenfb (or. as in the case of the Gradu- 
ate and Professional Opportumties Program, to provide access), federally-sponsored 
research (including support for equipment and facilities as well as for graduate stu- 
dents—such as the Danforth-Eagleton initiative), and continued sponsorship of self- 
educa^t^on''^"^^ Pi'ovide appropriate public recognition of the importance of graduate 

* pattern of graduate-student financial assistance has shifted dramatically over 

"the past d^de and a half, producing a disequilibrium that is dampening the^nthu- 
siasm for feraduate study and detering talented students from pursuing it. At Prin- 
ceton, for example, fifteen years ago almost 60 percent of graduate students held 
fellowships won in national competitions; 20 percent were being supported by Uni- 
versity fellowships; and another 7 percent served as teaching assistants. Today, 
through fellowships and" teaching appointments the University is supporting almost 
twice as many, or over 50 percent of its students. Only 20 percent now hold outside 
fello\vships (even though our students compete as successfully now as they did 
before; the availability of such aid is simply not what it was fifteen years ago); about 
10 percent are completely dependent on their own resources. Whereas fifteen years 
ago the aggregate indebtedness in the Graduate School was under $50,000, for the 
current academic year our one thousand United States students ^%qll borrow $1 mil- 
lion. Nationally, in 1968 the federal government provided over 50,000 fellowships 
including many in the humanities and social sciences. Today that number is only 
about 6,000, and the allocation is heavily weighted toward applied science and engi- 
neering disciplines. 

The shifts not^ above have increased dramatically the net costs for anyone coii- 
teinplatmg graduate study. Students must now commit more of their resources (in- 
cluding borrowing, which is a commitment of their expected future resources). 
Moreover, in many fields real earnings for doctorate recipients lag behind those for 
other professionals. Finally, increased program length— by one to two years on 'aver- 
age in the last decade— raises the level of foregone income, an implicit but very im- 
portant component of the costs of graduate education. 

As one might expect, the significance of these changes has not been lost on poten- 
tial applicants- Across the 350 members of the Council of Graduate Schools, the 
average number of applications declined by 23 percent between 1974 and 1981 At 
the twenty COFHE-Project institutions, the declines have been less pronounced 
onlv 5 percent), but the aggregate figure masks tremendous shifts within divisions- 
whUe applications to science departments held steady from 1972 to 1980 and rose 73 
percent for engineering, the humanities and social sciences— areas that include 
many, first-rate departments in this country— registered declines of 47 percent and 

percent, respectively. 

With the droD in applications and enrollments, there is a real concern about a 
concomitant reduction in b*)th quality and opportunity. It is clearly in the national 
interest to encourage the finest students to continue their education—and to make 
It financially possible for them to do so regardless of personal and family circum- 
stances. There is no question tjhat the very best students have access to others ca- 
reers, and that the pressures to forgo graduate training can be particularly intense 
Ipr students who must support themselves and their families. For example, respond- 
ents to a 1977 survey of 18,000 Woodrow WUson Fellows (a program of excellence 
spanning 25 years from 1946-1971) listed finances— the need to earn a living or the 
lack of research funds— as the most important factor by far in delaying or prevent- 
ing degree completion. Survey data from 700 doctoral students admitted to COFHE- 
Froject schools for the 1981-82 academic year showed that over 75 percent of that 
group gave finances as "critical" or "major" in their decision making. 

Reporting on meetings last fall with campus representatives for the new Mellon 
fellowships in the Humanities program, Robert Goheen, the program director and 
former Ambassador to India, reported that: 

"With^nly a very few exceptions, at each place I had confirmed again that many 

tV^ii- o^K^^t undergraduate^ have not been going on hito graduate study re- 
cently. Many admitted that they had not been encouraging even the very able to do 
so. bome said talking down of a career prospects in academia was widespread among 
their colleagues. 

"(There was] a widely shared perception that they are encountering noticeably 
fewer very bright, very challenging graduate students that ten years ago and on the 
whole the quahty is down at the graduate level " 

Belief that proper inducements can strengthen the applicant pool is borne out by 
the overwhelming response by young humanists to the Mellon program (a commit- 
ment that will terminate after ten years) and the astounding increase in applica- 
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^i !n^ departments this past year, the first upturn in many' 

«Kt£i"?il^ important, but poorly understood, is that both demo^aphic factore 
nSiri f '^^^ °( evidence (provided through contact with department placement 
tl^V'Iu t?«™P'?' and an extensive recent survey of carrer paths of Whiting Fel- 
!hrHi!^o5l Humanities) suggest strongly that there are, and will continue to%e in 
ente employment prospects for the best qualified doctorate recipi- 

fi "i""" ^"T'^c n ^^'>^^^■ ^^hat the very best .potential candidates in all 

J ^^P'^"*'^*^ .^"^ diversity^of the American population, be encouraged 

m.nt^ SS.^.^''^""*^^ J? P."™"** of advanced learning, and that depfrt. 
»fi«f^ ^^"^ ^."PP°r*- ^ P^^"" programs of quality. At this point in 

either rSjct"'' investment m traduate education seems not adequate in 

STATEMENT OF DR. ALLAN SANDERSON, ASSOCIATE DEAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Sanderson. I'm AUan Sanderson, representing the graduate 
school at Princeton University and I've also served for the last 3 
years as a member of the steering committee of the COFHE gradu- 
ate aid project. What I want to say in my remarks pertains mainly 
to doctoral study m the arts, sciences, and engineering. I have 
three separate documents of research that has been done at Prince- 
ton and through the consortium, which I would like to leave as 
part of my testimony. 

In my oral remarks I just want "not to reiterate what I have writ- 
ten, but to emphasize three pointy things that have come from the 
d-year study we have been engaged in. 

The first is that graduate education is a very diverse community 
Ihere are 400 separate graduate schools. There are over 4 000 de- 
partments. And it's a unique structure. 

In t6rms of fields of study, the conditions facing the humanities 
are not the same as the conditions facing the sciences, ahd engi- 
neering has ite own special case. If we look at institutions we have 
a mix of public and private, large and small. In terms of students, 
we have the same type of diversity, those who are attending full 
time versus part time, young versus those who are coming with 
^ wVi^^"^"^^' International students versus U.S. students 

We^ do not have as much qf a health diversity as we \^^Du^d like ' 
by atiy means m the representation by race and gender, as the re- 
mmjts of the previous panel alluded to earlier this morning. 

^ he second point is that financing is also very diverse. It's di- 
verse ui terms of types of aid fellowships, teaching assistanceships, ' 
research assistanceships, self-help programs. It's also diverse with 
respect to the sources of aid, money coming from the universities, 
trom the private sector, from State govemments,/from the -Federal 
trovernment and from the students and their families. And this di- 
veraity of financing also varies across fields of study and institution 
and the students. _ ^ 

Our studies in the consortium and at Princeton lead us to think 
that we no longer have a healthy balance, that students and insti- 
tutions are bearing an increasing share of the cost and it's an un- 
healthy share at present, as I tried to suggest in my written testi- 
mony. 

We feel that the Federal Government, because of the spillover of 
. benehts to the Nation and the broad, national perspective, is in a 
position to provide more in the way of financial encouragement, as 
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well as just psychological encouragement; as a public signal that 
the Nation values this investment. 

The third point is that the shifting pattern of graduate financial 
aid has dampened the enthusiasm for graduate, study, as reflected 
in the declining numbers , of applications, percentage submissions 
which we alluded to in the written remarks, and also as a point 
that Mr. Simon mentioned a few moments ago, we are concerned 
that the shifting pattern ""of financial aid is also deterring the more 
talented, the quality students, from pursuing graduate study^. 

We have evidence from work done from the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, the Mellon Foundation, our own internal work on the 
COFHE project, to suggest that, end impressionistic evidence which 
says that this deterrent effect is this strong and it's real. 

In my own — if I close with a small example from Princeton, in 
last years graduating class of 92 jeCbnomics majors, a discipline 
which has a very gooci employment record and very high quality 
graduate education in this country, only 2 of the 92 seniors were 
going on for Ph.D. study in this country. 

Ultimately, then, our concern is really twofold, that the best po- 
tential candidates in all fields, representing the full diversity of the 
American population, be encouraged and supported financially in 
the support of advanced learning, and that the departments receive 
the support they need to offer programs orf quajiity. At this point in 
our history our national investment in graduate education seems 
not adequate in either respect 

Thank you. 

\ > 

STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED SUSSMAN, DEAN OF GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Dr. SusSMAN. I am Alfr^ed Sussman. I am vice president for grad- 
uate studies and research at the University of Michigan. Fd like to 
address the issues of uiynet needs and loan debts, the effects ^f 
these matters upon the choice of students, and finally, talk about 
your recommendations. 

We have studied the sources of graduate student support and 
compared these with the financial requirements faced by graduate 
students. And the data in my written testimony will, I think, give 
eloquent evidence of the fact that among our university there is a 
large amount of unmet needs. ^ 

Just to give a few examples, of the 20 graduate schools studied, 
only 8 could meet the needs that the students had for more than 50 
percent of the financial burden imposed on them. Indeed, only one 
of the universities in this set was able to meet SO^percent of the 
need as diagnosed in the studies we've conducted. This is in con- 
trast to 2 years ago when the same study was conduetfed in which a 
larger proportion of the need was possible. 

At the University of Michigan, for example, in 1981-82, the aver- 
age dollars required for a student was $9,307, and yet we could 
only provide about a third of that. Therefore, since 1979, many stu- 
dents have faced an all-too-familiar trend in funds, reductions in 
federally funded fellowships and research assistanceships having 
been offset by increases ip loans. And we have heard testimony 
today about the amount of loans. 
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That this hafi been the case is shown in the results of a survey of 
graduating seniors which appears on the COFHE report, which will 
be left by Dr. SandersoA, called ''Beyond the Baccalaureate." I 
won't expand on those data because they're there for you to see in 
that report. However, I should like to niention that in addition to 
these large debt burdens confronted by graduate students/ the 
matter is exacerbated by our data which also show that parents fire 
most likely to consider that their children who go on to graduate 
school, are independent and therefore are very likely to forego pro- 
viding funds for that experience. 

This is in contrast to the attitudes disclosed in our data where 
the parents are more likely to support their students when they go 
on to professional schools. This further affects the situation In re- 
spect to the choice of careers, a subject with which Vd Mke to deal 
now. ' • , 

What are the effects of this situation upon the choices available 
to undergraduates who wish to undertake education beyond the 
baccalaureate? > , * 

Two-thirds of the seniors in private and public in^stitutions con- 
sidered attending graduate schools in the arts and sciences, but 31 
' percent of those in the private and about 40 percent \in the public 
sector decided not to pursue graduate education. 

Only 15 percent in the private schools and 12 percent in the pub- 
lics of these groups of excellent students, planned to g(t directly 
into graduate school jafter graduation. The report found that 
among those in this set of B plus and A students, financial consid- 
erations were a strong factor in the decisionmaking process. This 
conclusion holds for all of the disciplines represented, which in- 
clude the applied sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences. 

Has there been a change over time in the career choices of excel- 
lent undergraduates \yho are headed for further education? Again, 
the data I have provided will reveal some situations in different 
universities. I have selected one from Northwestern University 
where a phi beta kappa candidate show that there has been a 
flight of the best students from Ph.D. programs. 

This flight is illustrated in other cases as well and we have data 
from a number of the institutions within the COFHE group which 
reveal the same effect. 

The re^sults of the trends I have discussed are complex but all 
suggest that things are on the negative side of the ledger. Students 
with debts from their undergraduate years are choosing to pursue 
professional degrees which often take a shorter time to complete 
and which promise a higher payoff. Students who do enroll in grad- 
uate studies take longer to complete their work and, more often 
than professional students, drop out before taking their degrees. 

Graduate work increasingly offers an unattractive option to such 
students. They are rational economic beings. They recognize these 
facts and say, '*No, thank you," as they confront the situation that 
they see before them. And these are our most intelligent people 
who can read the facts better than most. 

The coat to our society in terms of its cultural, economic, and 
technologjfal basis may be very great if these tendencies continue. 
So, we must examine means to reverse this trend. 
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My colleagues have dealt with the subject of various forms of fel- 
lowship support, but I would like to center my attention on qollege 
work study, about which not much has been said, although it has 
been mentioned an^ supported by the persons- who testified before 
us. 

College work study is an excellent way to help lower the debt 
burden of students. Students prefer work to borrowing'. The impor- 
tance of the work, such as research and teaching, is patently obvi- 
ous. And this work, in fact, is a working part of the graduate expe- 
rience, and such Federal support contributes to increasing tM(e 
supply of the experts upon whom We rely to enrich our culture, the 
knowledge base and technology. • ' 

We are aware that when the administration recently requested 
an additional $300 million in college work study funding, some 
were of the opinion that not all such increase could be utilized by 
eligible institutions. I would like to suggest that this iray -be true 
to an extent, but were a modest lead time to be built into the pro- 
gram, the increased funds couldJ?indeed, be well used by the com- 
munity and perform the important roles I discussed earlier. 

In addition, given the changes that have occurred since the adop- 
tion of the allotment formula and regulation, the subcommittee 
might wish to consider reviewing these. 

I would 4ike to close with mention of something I mentioned ear- 
lier, and that has to do with the parents' obligation to students fi- 
nancially. As I showed earlier tliroi^gh the data which I think will 
be m the book that Dr. Sanderson has before him, it's likely that 
parents will not support their children in graduate school, whereas 
they willingly take the responsibility in the baccalaureate studies. 
This fact has, it seems to me, a very important effect upon the 
work study program that I mentioned earlier. 

For example, the utility of the work study program is seriously 
undermined by the existing -requirements for establishing financial 
independence. Currently a graduate student is bound by the, same 
requirements that obtain for undergraduates. That is, to bfe de- 
clared independent a graduate student must not receive more than 
$750, be claimed as an ih come tax dependent, or live more than 6 
weeks with his or her parents, both for the calendar year in which 
aid is received, and for the previous calendar year. 

Quite apart from the fact that in a family oriented society this 
seems to me to divorce children even fufther from their families. 

It seems to me that parents, generally, cannot, and as a matter 
of policy should not, be required to assume the same financial re- 
sponsibility for their children's graduate education as for their un- 
dergraduate education. However, the current regulations would 
prevent students who were financially dependent as undergrad- 
uates from receiving need-based aid during their first year in grad- 
uate school. Even though the vast majority of such students are, in 
faqjtKotally independent. 

I would, therefore, strongly urge that graduate students be con- 
sidered financially independent upon enrollment in graduate 
school, provided they meet the criteria for independence from that 
time forward. 
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This opportunity to present the results of our research and to 
apply them to the important issues you raised is greatly appreciat- 
ed. We stand ready to help you further, as your needs dictate. 

Thank you. ^ 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. Ms. Popik. - 
PPrepared statement (tf RohgrtaPopik follows:] 



.Prepared Statement of Roberta S. Popik» Northwestern 
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« My name ^is Roberta Popik. I am Associate Oirector of Findfcidl Aid at 
Moithwestern University and manaqc the financial aid programs for our 
Mi'dical, Ocntal and law Schools. The purpose of my testiit)Ony is to di$cus$ 
t>{.c imp! ications/^ for federal policy oi debt manaqefltent research conducted . 
dl Northwestern. 

The basic question examined in our three-year research project was. 
b.ised upon future earnings, what debt can we realistically expect a student 
iMMtowei' to, Muiio-if d rt suM. of post h.uc* laureate stufiies^ As a result 
oi Our research, we have developed a two -told definition of manageable 
•I'ht- Quantitatively, manageable debt is calculated by using that portion 
of .iiiiiiidl d » St let jonary income thai remains after allowing for standardized 
!jv»n.j e>t|H»nsos accordmti to the Bureau of tabor Statistics (BLS./- Specifically, 
l*M- [•oriion of inioiiK? available for edur.^>l lonal loan repaywnt is identified 
tv the BLS item "other family consumption." 'Qualitatively* manageable debt 
IS defined in terms of an income-contingent concept that, first, allows for 
n-,isonabU* (iioues ri-riardiriM carter and school of preference and that ..Second , 
jii'rnnls fof choices regarding marriage, children, home-Owninq and other 
niii'ortant life decisions. 

' The* Ihcoret ical base of our model significantly departs from the 
tiaditionat way of viewing student loan indebtedness. Traditionally* ohe 
iirst lends educatiop.rl funds up to the level of student need, not excoedimi 
iiilirally-estabMshcd annual and an«ireM.Uc limits. Then, from this total 
i«r IMC ipal *ai»K)unl , one derives a "manageable" monthly rcpaynx'nt stream, either 
I ixid or in(.reasinf| in size nvir Inm-. rroiti our rrrspec t i ve, this aftet-the- 
f j( t determination of manageable debt puts the cart before the horse. The 
only reasonable way to estnilSte manageable debt is to determine first what 
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w d jian^qcdble repaynient arnount lor any qtyen year, based upon antic ipalod 
r.trntnqs within that year. Only thon should onp determine Ihe^ totnl debt 
{•rincipdl that could be repaid by siH;h a stream of annual payments. In this 
w.iv. the tola! I'ducanonal cli ht is t.ird to a »>oanjnM<Hl measure: 'aonu»)l 
«Mrnin<]s. ^ V * 

Based upon these undjrlvintj p^ell^^se-S, a compute'r sfirnilatwon nwdel is 
u,*'t\ lo project owno«u-dblr leveU of <lebt fOW^t^jdenls io our «jr,idual.e and 
imiu-ssional programs. Specific assiitfiotions of the jwdel are made rfoi 
'itit«itst tate. ^n-St.h<1(jl inti-rest subs uly .*r epayHH^nt rms , incouK^ ()i'owTji * 
I and rcipayiu^iit assf-ssuK,nV Vat^.s. The ossmnplions an- fully outlined * 

ni the notes for Table 1 and arp necessary for under^t^ffnd inq the inteqrity 
oi Our. pro jec t ions. - ^ * * » 

Before describtn«j the model", let hip respond in jdva*ut* .to the possible 
t»tijrition ihut projections* which extend lf> or years into the future, 
i.ttinpt deal VI th numerous jjn foreseeable cont inqenc les. V.'e aqree* Tstmiates 
of .nvjnat|t'jt-li' debt must be ^r-evof^ated and rr- assessed every three or four 
vats, sirnr ch<)nf|es m the economy. y\ weH .is^ i fjulat ions nnverninq"' 
'.rtiflent aid proqrams . can s wjn i f ic^int 1 v aller .issumpfions and the jiroiec ted 
l»'Vi'ls of iiwnaqeable debt. 

Our i»an<uieable debt uwh-l may he suumtar i/ed in terms of fni^r steps, 
fn-.t, adjusted qross infonys are derived from star'tinij salary data M then 
intreased* at assunved ijrowth rates, over a 15-year repaynif'nt period. Second, 
.idjusted qross incomes are converted to after-tax incoiites. assuminq itemized 
ti'ductions. Third, the amount of incorw available for discre4^ionary educa- 
Uorial dtbt repayments' is calculated by usinq BLS Standard budqets as the 
lu'.e. Assuminq that the "other family consumjit ion" portion of th(^ 6l S budqet. 
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K fully available for educational expenses » a progressive assessnjeot 
sti«*dule is appHed to the *df ter-tax incom^^ The "other family consun4)tion" 
ili'iii reprt'^ents a portion of the discretionary incOfl>e after an allowance 
has been made for reasonable liyinq expenses. The result of the assessnK?nt 
. is to establish a series of (jraduated repayinents, in which increased debt 
r.'lMyhvnts occuf contomftautly with increases in liiconie. An equal ropdyiiH'iu 
stbtMiic is also developed by assuming that the anwunt^^ available durinn the 
fifth year of the graduated plan is nvinaqeable rturinq each year of the 
«''ju.>l p^an. Fc^th, a present value calculation is used, to determine the 
mtal rte^t principal that would 4)e supported by each repay«nent stream. 
This four-step process results in an esti«ate of wanaqeable debt assuminq 
the full Subsidy of interest durinq the in-school period. However, if 
ihr in-school Subsidy were to be eliminated, the capitalization of interest 
would reduce the loan amount available for educational expenses* 

The results of our research for the class qraduatinn Northwestern in 
l'Wt4 ore shown in Table 1, The* table shows several items of infoniwtion: 
start inq salai'y data; manaqeable debt levels under four alternative 
n-pavn>ent schenies— Jhree assuming an in-school interest subsidy (10-year 
filial, IS*vrar e^jual and graduated) and one assnminqrno subsi'^y of 
iMt<Mest durinq the in-school period (16-year graduated); and an estimate 
of the percentage of adjusted qross inconje available for educational debt 
n^prtyirients. It is important to keeiT in mind when reviewing the manaqeable 
rti'ht levels that these reflect total educational debt, including both,, 
tioth-riiraduate and graduate borrowinq. 
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Our iiidin research fihdiao that can be qonpral i7f>d to tho student 
riuiuldtion AS a wholp is a nunjer icdl ntfMSure of fiunanpabU* debt ropiiynient - - 
hi'iwppn 7.S and 4,6 piTccnt of adjusted qross income, with tlir higher 
f.»Mf,'nta*»p rrrioLtih.j thc/ii«,he» end ol thi- incoiix? stale. When this 
n^Msun; i< opplied to Northwc-sti-rn ^ graduate ancJ professional students. 
It bpcoincs clear that many are aVeady excp(»dinrj nwrnaoeablc debt dnd 
I hat others will do so as educational costs continue to rise. For example, 
llir avortuje debt at <iradijation for our students who entered in ign? is 
pro ire ted to exceed S?b.000 in three of our pro<|rams (refer to Table ?). 
Individual burdens in 5omc cases may be far in excess of the averane. 
Uauiininc] indiv^dudl cases, we project the max imum debt at qraduation for 
•.fH'ie students to exceed S9?.()00 in Medicine, $r.7,000 m Dentistry, $50,()(lO 
1" law, VS,000 in Music and $20,000 in Journalism. 

nvt-n uther recent rfsearc J?'{e . m- , flaiwr-, tlorch and Oavis, 19fU*, 
!>■>. th' .ift^l Wdbnick, )'r\i) thai HKlwal.-. thr iMiid luw.nd M<i.n I k ,hH 1 y 
.;ea!>et1 drbt at both the undergraduate and the qfaduate leyels in the 
{"it^-»<. as well ,is the pr»v.,te sector, the iniol ications of this firutimi arr 
tmt liiniU'd to private, hi'ih-tost universities like Northwestern. lor 
fxanijile, if one dssunies that the averac]e ' educat iona 1 costs for qradudte or 
|.rofessl«^nj] |.ror|ratiis at a flaqship ^tate university are approximately 
h.iH the costs at Northwestern, th?n public sector qraduate students borrowi 

/O pi.Ttenr of their , osts d.r a I rrjftv .M'P^oarh in*»^.the limits Ol 
•uin.i,ieab1e debt under 'a 10-year e^ual repayiHent -plan. If one assumes that 
}\» \o Students have alrpody borrowed the avera<ie aiwunt as undergraduates, 
nx-n in at least sohk- cases for public sector students, manageable debt is 
iM-inij exceeded. 
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Now educational loan noUclcs should bo responsive to two serious 
iiM|»l icatioiis oi Our reseaich iO'js. first, if l.Hrqo nunibers of students 
li(n.ruw \n excess of i»anaf)«:'ablo debt IpvcU. then difUcuUy with ren.iyiik'nt 
will cause Increased tosts to the <|Overninent as a re so It oi .nsinq default 
► til'., '.j'tond, aiul (iiui r impoifant. h»«|h studrnl inrhbti^diU'SN will I imi-t 
M » »'ss Ai\(\ thokc with ii-M'^ril to <|rddu(Uc and profess lona ) rdiicat]On at a 
t iiiK- when oiji nation is calling fo» a return»to individual scholarship »»nd 
oxtrlU-nce^ 

The lonci't't of iircoiftr n'J<'fvnf<'d debt has ••evnal iiii|f 1 u at ions for llu; 
•t»ijtU»«r of rxi^ttno loan i»«'Of)r aius . both in toirtis of their front-end 

•iwt han ' sius , such as the UM»i^ subsidy and borrowinq Itmits, as well as their 

* # 

iMi^ -rnd I i'i»ayii«.*nt* pi o^.r ,'.» . ; sui h .r. loon t.nn'.ul iddt ion .im«I im.oiiK'-LOnt iO'it nt 

.r 

I I'ijtivwipnt . I would lifci- to addross br it- fl v each of Ihesr issu>»^. 

J The in-school int^ r.-^M M,bMfljr s^honl«l bp niaintainod (or qrado.ilc^ 
.lu.t |.i of^rs'"; mnal sttidonts a*, v/cll d\ oiidoi (p .nUialr «.tijdents. Oor » esran h 
'.hHw\ that I interest , IS artrut d and, co^iipounded durioM the in-school period, 
i.tihrr than subsidized, thm the amount that may be loaned to a student is 
<;ti-,>tly rvdo(;<'d. This mav b" seen on Table 1 by compat inq the manageable 
d, hi levels proiecte(J (or tht- li>-ycar 'jraduated renayment plan under the 
♦..(h . i«i 1 /(•(! ,Hid capital i/ed p^amjtles. 

:* . 1 h e bo r row 1 1 1 ni j t s on t he 0,"^.''^"^.*^.^**, ^."X ^_ ''^Oiirj?"ljL!l?^J^ 
Im- increased for graduate and profe'isional students. AUhOuqh U may not 
»■« 'iiluitjvely obviou. . wr ntoiiHm-nd ratMnq thr f.SI limit tO S10,000 !»cr 
VI ai . One of the main leasons that qraduate students are now approaching 
Vtr. limits of manaqeable debt is because of tbv standard 10-year, equal 
i.p.iynH-nt plan. If this problem can ^br addressed » then hiqher limits can 
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til* .jtiMificd on two (ir-rtunds. Tirst. educaliondl costs have been incrciisint) 
,dt ,1 muth fj^stcr rate than available financial aid. SeiOnd, our research 
•.»M)w*, that thcie is a <idp hriwocn avail/ible loan fufids and n>ana«ieable debt 
imd^r an appropridlt'y desi'^ud, i lexible, extended ropaynKJnt olan. 

liSinq the F'LUS/Al AS. I'l'O'^t iiin us"'th<' iikahiin i mm foi piuvidwu] aftfS'. to 
additional funds is »^ot as cff<?c, tivc as inr.rcasinq the nsi limits, i irst, 
irtcc ^'lUVAl.AS loans Iwve a non-sutis id izrd . |l? percent interest rate, Hiry 
M have a disproportionate effei! on total indf htednoss hy re«juiiin«i 
l,ir.|r» I tM>a v'K'Mls relative' to loan pt irx hmI Srt. orul . Uh- imtM fo> 
• iM.«.i\rd (.Sf limits is ir) t rsponsr to oniiK-t n«'efl and i'> not iiiLended to 
|t ovidr. add 1 1 lona 1 ^fun^ino tor loan*; oi todVcnuMK r . 

J. '^i^Jt^bVe r^pavntent options, with loan consol ida t ion , should he 
vf mmI.ii il. ! oiiMiM, qiadualfd lep.iyiiH'nt plans will a 1 low niaiM<|(Mbh« 
ripj^imvit of hiiilipr di-bl Irv' H- Our rc.rarih iloarlv show, a SniniliCant 
«»<» iiM^e in iiwna.jeabl*' debt pr uu ipaU ii the debt reiiaymoni plan is 
In ..'J upon jradualrd ralhcT rhjn pcjual i opayimnt', ,irid if the period 
f^rnded from 10 to IS year*.. At lowei levels of debt, a lO-year plan is 
t (Visible However, at hi<|hei debt levels, a IG-year plan, with an option for 
« oiisol ida t ion , is. necessary. 

r 

It is critical to note the relative natore of "hiqh debt." Students 
I'litt'rimi low- income professions Soch as leachjnfj or other service-related 
areas nwy earn no m^rc than the SM,.^SO start inc) salary projected for 
Ntu thwcstern" s future oiusic teachers. Assutninq that the students carried an 
unrfri qradoate debt of $^,*jOO into thru professional school . educal ions , 
a sinijlc est of $5^000 would create hardship unless a 15-year graduated plan 
Wf re used. Any other oi>tir»n may If ad to default- 
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Mjny %tudont!> borrOwuiM ,U thc« hiqbor ]».vc'1^ rcroivi' loons from 
imiUip^'* sources, loan t onsol idal ion , hy combitnocj the sourtrs into a 
simile rcpayn^ent with a lonqcr tprm, is thP kfy v.)» tdlilo ihat allows sm h ^ 
di'bt to be nwnaood. t xtfmsioo of consol idat ton to othor Joan sources 
imiontlv not avaUablo, suf h as HlAl and HI'Sl , would he a sjqniJKani 
Uv\m in the huih-cost. hi.ih-dobi hraUh professions areas. 

4 . y\ n i lie pnie - c on t i n ijeri t r n >ay»!K'n t [ n'o^r , w i t h a 1 oo n f o r i v (mh' s s 

V'""^^' bi' (Jcvrlopi'd. SuLh .1 pro.,. aih is nccessar\ hec a.,se of the 

•Mtimuil need lo attract talented individuals into K>wer- incow , public- 
•-.vue professions, especially at this'ti.iK« when our sociel^^is oncoura<nn<i 
•.t.i.Jriils to enter le.K»iiiM, ond resi'orch careei s tn order (u civ»intam the 
• x.i-nence of o/r educatioodi and social systeirts. However, our research 
imWL.itrs that students who choose these careers will nor be ahU^ to repay 
Vu sanKf levels! of debt as those whu ..hooSe careers in ihe private s.ctur, 

The»r on. two w.jys of oj.pro.ir h inq this prcil^lim. One would be to limt, 
iM odvav^e, tiurrowin., by i.roless.on. tlowever , sinte this approach would 
M.volve sujnificant restrui tunnr, of the loan pro«v ams , as well as early 
...rr.T decisions by student',, it is not o dnsiioble option. The s.-cond ond 
vi.,l,K. <M.p'oach would he to develop a im o-jram in which annual repavrwnt is 
M*.l 10 incooH', with A provision for I.mm forMiveness. Our research indx.itrs 
th,,t students can pay between 1.6 and 7.S percent ot their annual adjusted 
«l'0-,s inco»KS toward education,il debt. [Jorrowers who could not meet their 

obli'Mtjon by Mradu.«t.'d pay«.enls over d 1 b-ye.ir^ period . because of 
' 'l»-.'t lowor-thon^avera.,.. mroims or Imrrowin., m excess of nianaoeable levels, 
would have their ronwinloq debt fonjiven. in effect, these students would 
le.eive a deferred, non-taxable scholarship from the federal qovoronient, A 
■V t,.,u to vfM ify student inco.ne would be required for such a plan to work 
rlf.rtively. 
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An inco«»c-cont1niient refayniont i>ronrain. w-ith a loan forqiveness 
l.rovKion. has the ddvantcKjo of protfjcrinq students Vnterinq lowor uayinq 
|.»«U-ssiort^ as won as rccoiinizin.) (Mjforpnces in career choU.v within 
P.t.fcss.ion. It would vfxtouru^v students to enter iht- leach^ffl^l^nd resean 
iM.ilrSSions '.IS wrll as oUh . |.uhl u -s«m v iti* fit-Ids. 

In conclusion ; u is iiH|>oriant to keep in »i1nd that our research 
lindimjs arc not limited to graduates of Northwestern Unlvcrsitv. Since 
d,-M is inrtt-M'd to Slart)»M| SrtKiry, the projoCtJOns of iMn,iM«Mhlo d.-l.l 
•ui- .i|M»ro|.r.atc fo"" any student (un.lr.rqraduate. qraduate nr professional). 
..tl.mh.w, jny insttlulion (;.ut>l u private), who ant K Jpates an eatnu..|S 
. ..i'.H ity siuiil.i, to nnr ummJ j . Mm Im I Or out tv.rju h. 

^i'AvU. L:-Jlf'lVlJiV.^i>J_S^'d>V^«yj^^ D ebt * 
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An Interest rati* of nint percent on oJl cducjiit ion«l loans is assumed. 

Ihc Interest i:* assumed to be either fiiHy fiubsidi^ed during the ln-ac!iool 
period or 'c«i« i t al i Zed (accrued and fompounded) ♦ in oltlicr case, ropaynjcnt 
oi pi'locipal and interest bigins six monthit after graduation. The onlv 
exeeptlon to this assumption in for Medicine w^c!* received special I real - 
meiit with P&j'.iird to tlio repaynjcnt of principal and interest to accommodate 
the ye.irs io retiidcncy. Repaypitut of principal was fully deferred until 
.liter a three-year rcslduncy period. IntvresL payments durin>^> residency 
w»,-rv applied in one of two wayij. If In-school InterLSt was subHldlzrd , 
thi-ii during; the reSidoncy th6 annual interest payments wen: in the amount 
o( S.5 pi.-rciiit of adju-itid j^ro^s income, with tht- nma i ndt- r capitalized. 
I i" in~:*chool fnti'r»'st w.is cop 1 1 nl i zed , thQn all jnttri'st Juriuf, the renliUncy 
pi.'! i Oil w.i:; capital i /III .iI^d. In irillnir case, lull priitcip^il int«.r«.;iit 
p.ivnu.nl"s bej;an afli r l hr third yi;ar of resldency. 



Maii.i^'L-.ih U dL-hi priiu:ip.jls ari riporii-d lor an .iiisiinud i-ij-hl pi-rCL-rit ^^;.rowth 
io iui-omL-. ill is ripri sent s n two perc'TFTT^inf rease in nnl inctinu- addii! to 
an jsmimed inllatiiui rati: <il *iix [U rcint . 



llu- i-nliri.' amount ot d i si rcL i oniiry atlirr-tax JncoiiKt, an dtrivt-d f rum Hl.S 
■itautlard l>ud>'.L-ts, i coitii i dcrcd ava>l<dt1i' to wu-t t tk- rrtit edui.it S oriri I 
t:x.pLi»sL :> inc urred thruuKh iitan-j. \ 

I til l^'H'J annual imouurs wi-rc dcrivcil tor students ^;r|atluat i o}*. from professional 
•.eht>ol> .il Northwestt^rn Ijii vt- r i» i t y . Ilowivti , these data mav Ik- j'.«."ntr:il i /.cd 
.Hid tlu- start! OK -jjlafiLS may be viewed as i tp restnt J n^; low, intermediate, 
liirh and wv^' hi^^-Ji inctmu r.in^;cs lor studLiils j'.radu.il^i i n>i from aii^' undfrKraduat*- , 
Kradfiate or (>roris.«, i tina 1 pro^ir;ini of study. When maki>i^; such conipar i st>ns , the 
lvi)t.'.th of the L^duc.ii 1 on.i 1 prOi;rain fuid t lu* first year \hal repayment be»j:ins 
nuist be taken intt> account- \ 



I hi.- man.iK,cal) di'tfi j>rincipalM repre-yjent tu t a 1 itianai^eaV* It- 
inoludinv; th.Tt lor both untie rt',radu ate and j-.raduate studies. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERTA POPIK, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR 
FINANCIAL AID, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Ms. PoPiK. Thank you. My name is Roberta Popik. I am associate 
director of financial aid at Northwestern University and I'm re- 
' sponsible for managing the financial aid programs for our medical, 
dental, and law schools. 

The purpose of my testimony today is to discuss the implications 
for Federal policy of debt management research we have conducted 
at Northwestern over the past 3 years. 

As:a result of our research, we have developed a twofold defini- 
tion of manageable debt. Quantitatively, manageable debt is calcu- 
lated by determining that portion of discretionary annual income 
which IS available after standardized allowances have been made, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for living expenses. 
• ^Specifically, that portion of the BLS budget identified as "other 
family consumptipa" is recognized as being available for education- 
al debt repayment. 

Qualitatively, manageable debt is an income contingent concept 
which recognizes first that students can make reasonable choices in 
terms of career and in terms of school preference and that recog- 
nizes, second, that students can make reasonable choices in terms 
■ ?i ("ture family, children, homeowning, and other important 
lire decisions. \^ 

Our main research finding that can be generalized to the student 
population as a whole is a numerical measure of manageable debt, 
namely from 7.5 to 4.6 percent of annual ac^justed gross income 
with a higher percentage reflecting the higher income levels. When 
this measure is applied to students attending Northwestern Uni- 
versity, -we find that students are already exceeding the boundaries 
of manageable borrowing, and as educational costs continue to rise, 
we anticipate that more students will do so in the future. 

Given other research that shows trends toward increased under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional borrowing in the public and 
the^ private sectors, it becomes clear that the implications of our 
finding are not limited to students who attend high cost private in- 
stitutions like Northwestern. For example, if you assume that a 
, student attending a flagship State university, who has costs of half 
that of Northwestern, and who borrows to meet 70 percent of their 
cost, then some of those students, at least, are already borrowing 
near manageable levels, and if you further assume that these stu- 
dents are bringing with them the average amount of undergrad- 
uatef debt into their graduate arid professional education, then 
tlj^re are some students, at l^ast in the public sector, who are al- 
ready borrowing in excess of manageable levels of debt. 
^ There are two implicatipns of our finding for Federal policy* in 
the general level. First, if students continue to borrow in excess of 
manageable levels, or if more students borrow in excess of manage^ 
able levels, then increased default rates as students have problems 
> with repayments, will ijrovide increased costs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. . 

Second, and perhaps more important, unmanageable *debt will 
^ hmit access and choice to graduate and professional education at a 
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time when our Nation is calling for a return to individual scholar- 
ship and excellence. 

The concept of income referenced debt has several implications 
for our Federal loan programs, both in terms of their up-front 
mechanisms such as the interest subsidy and borrowing limits, as 
well as their back end mechanisms such as loan consolidation and 
* income-contingent repayment. And I would like to address briefly 
now some of our perceptions at Northwestern University as to 
what the implications of our research are. 

First, the in-school interest subsidy should be maintained for 
graduate and professional students as well as for undergraduate 
students. Our research clearly shows that if the in-school interest 
is accrued and compounded rather than subsidized, that the 
amount of money which a student can manage to repay is signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

Second, the borrowing limits on the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram should be increased for graduate and professional students. 
Although it does not seem intuitively obvious, we recommend that 
the annual limits on the guaranteed student loan program be 
raised to $10,000 per year for graduate and professional students. 
The reason that so many students are approaching the limits of 
manageable debt is because of the 10-year equal repayment plan. If 
that problem is taken care of and addressed, then students will be 
able to afford borrowing to higher levels through the guaranteed 
student loan program, for two reasons. 

First, because costs are increasing at a faster rate than available 
financial assistance, and this is especially true at the graduate and 
professional level. Second, because our research shows that there is 
a gap between current maxirnum loan limits and manageable debt, 
as projected by our research. So, students can borrow to fill that 



Third, students should have flexible rgjpayment plans with loan 
consolidation and these should become standard. Loan debts can be 
manageable if the appropriate repayment terms are available, and 
we recommend that at the higher debt levels graduated repayment 
plans with options for consolidation be made available, continue to 
be made available. 

At low levels of debt, a 10-year equal repayment plan may be fea- * 
sible. However, at higher levels of debt a 15-year plan with gradu- 
ated repayments is required. 

Fourth, an income contingent loan repayment plan with a provi- 
sion for loan forgiveness should be developed. There is a need for a 
program such as this because of our national need to attract talent- 
ed students into lower income public service professions such as 
teaching and research. 

Our research shows, however, that such students cannot afford 
the same level of debt as students who go into occupations in the 
private sector. We recommend, therefore, that loan repayments be 
tied to income so that such payments can be manageable, recom-. 
mend that over a 15-year period students' debt gets paid, tied to 
their annual adjusted gross income, and that if becailse of higher 
than average borrowing or borrowing in excess of manageable 
levels or if because of lower than anticipated incomes, these stu- 
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dents cannot meet their total repayments, then their debt be for- 
^ven. / 

Jn conclusion, J would like to say that the results of our research 
are not limited to students who^ graduate from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Because/ our research ties manageable debt to salary as its 
index, our data can be generalized to a degree to all students, un- 
dergraduate, graduate, and professional, who attend both public 
and private institutions. 

I thank you for your attention. I would like to make available to 
the committee a full copy of our research report sO it can be stud- 
ied in detail, and I'd be pieced to answer any questions. 

[The research report follows:] 
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^ A MODEL FOR ESmiATING MANAGEADLfi DEBT PRINCIPALS . 



A computer simulation model is^ used to project manageable levels of 
debt for students in gradtiate and professional progr^s at Northwestern 
University. Nfanageable debt is a fimction of anticipated future earnings. 
The procedures of the model are fully described in AppendLx 1. The 
following highlights key assumptions of the model. 

... An interest rate of 9 percent on all educational loans assumed. 

... The interest ^vas assumed to be either fully subsidized during the 
in-school period or capitalized (accrued and compounded). Tables are *. 
clearly labelled as i;o which assumption is appropriate. In either case, 
repayment oF' principal and interest begins six months after graduation. * 
The only exception to this assumption is for Medicine which received 
special treatn^ent-wisth regard to the repayment of principal and interest 
to accommodate the years in residency. Repayment of principal was fully 
deferred until after a tliree-year residency period. • Interest payments 
during residency were applied in one of two ways: partial or full 
capitalization. In the partially capitalized interest examples, the 
, annual interest payments applied during residency were an the aitK^unt of 
5w5 percent of adjusted gross income, with the remainder capitalized. 
In the fully capitalized interest examples, all interest during the ^ • ^ 

residency period was capitalized. In both examples, full principal and ^ I 
interest payments began aft.er the third year of residency. 

... Manageable debt principals are reported for three levels of Income 

growth: 8, and 10 percent. Each growth fate represents a 2 percent 

increase in real income added to an assumed inflation rate of 4, 6, or 8 ^ _ 

percent. ' 

... The entire amount of discretionary after-tax income, as derived 
from BLS standard budgets, is considered Mailable to meet deferred 
educational expenses incurr^ed through loans. * ^ 

: - } . . ' 

. , . The 1983 annual incomes were derived for students graduating from 
professional schools at Northwestem University. 'However, these daifea 
may be generalizeji and the starting salaries may be viewed, as representing * 
low, intermediate, high and very high income ra^iges for students graduating 
from any undergraduate, graduate, or professional program of study. 
When making such comparisons the length of the educational program and 
the first year that repayment begins must be taken into account. 

The manageatilQ debt principals represent total manageable educational 
debt, including that for both undergraduate and graduate studies. ^ 

The manageable debt principals are empirically-derived estimates 
based upon a set of fix^ but reasonable assumptions. The results 
should be viewed in that context. The derivations reflect maximum 
manageable educational debt since the entire amount of discretionary ^ 
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after-tax income (other famijy consimiptidn) is assumed to be available 
for educational lopns. However, by changing the salary and interest 
rate assumptions, projected debt capability can be increased . For 
example, the inccHne levels which are the foundation ot the debt projections 
may be low for students working in some major metropolitan areas and the 
estimates of available discretionary incwne may therefore be underestimated . 
Similarly, the assumption of 9. percent interest on all educational loans 
may minimize debt capability if students are borrowing significant 
amounts from lower interest loan programs (e.g. , NDSL at 3, 4, or 5 
percent; GSL at 7 or 9 percent; Northwestern Parent/Student Loans currently 
at 8 percent). However, if students are borrowing fron higher interest 
programs (ALAS at 12 percent; HEAL currently at 11 3/4 percent), then 
th^ reported debt levels may be excessive . In sum, the model should be 
viewed as being clastic, and the debt levels interpreted with a full 
understanding of the nKxlel's assumptions and the parameters describing 
an individual student's debt load. 

RESULTS A?to DISCUSSION 

Manageable educational debt, for a 15-year graduated repayment 
plan, at 6, 8, and 10 percent increases in income, is shown in Tables 1 
and 2. The two tables differ with regard to the treatment of in-school 
interest payments, showing the fully subsidized and fully capitalized 
examples, respectively. The 1983 starting salaries from iN*iich the debt 
principals were derived are also shown in the tables. 

It is important to note thq distinction between Tables 1 and 2. 
Tlie debt principals in Table 1 are maximum total debt principals. If 
these amounts were actually loaned to students, then it must be assumed > 
that the interest is either fully subsidized by the schools or completely 
paid by the students during the in-school period. If the interest is 
capitalized during the in-school period, the amount which may be loaned 
to a student for educational purposes is significantly reduced, as shown 
in Table 2. The total amount of debt principal ivhich a student borrows 
is the same under the fully subsidized and tully capitalized examples . 
Under the tully capitalized exanq^le, the amount available for educational 
purposes is reduced to accommodate the interest add-on. 

The percentage of adjusted gross income which is used for educational 
debt repayment is also shown on Tables 1 and 2. As would be expected, 
there is a direct relationship between aVinual repayments and income 
the higher the income, the larger the percentage of income which can be 
used toward repayment. The percentages range from 4.6 percent for the 
lowest income program (Hisic/Teaching) to 7.5 percent in the highest 
income program Ofedicine) . llie percentage of adjusted gross incftne used 
for repayment is the same for the fully subsidized and fully capitalized ^ 
examples because the total maximum debt principal is not affected by the 
varied treatment of interest. « 

An example of the partia-l payment of interest during the three-year 
residency period for Medical students is shown in Table \ The annual 
amaint paid was der^lved at 5.5 percent of adjusted gross^ncane, with 
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the remaming interest capitalired. A S.S percent rate was used because ' 
the income during the residency period falls within the intermediate 
income range as defined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics standard 
budgets. As shown in Tables 1 and 2, a 5.5 assessment rate is reasonable 
for incomes at this level. The examples in Table 3 again show the 
dramatic effect on maximun educationarborrowing when interest is not 
fully subsidized or paid during' the deferment period. 

A full presentation of manageable educational debt' levels as a 
function of income groirth rates and the treatment of in-school interest 
payments IS sho™ in Tables 4 through 9. Debt levels are sho^vn for four 
fTTT ?^'"'-'u-^u °' 15 years, equal or graduaied. Levels are presented 
for each class which will l,e in attendance at Northwestern University 
durin^^the^ 1983-84 academic year. i^mversity 

In general, the graduated repayment pian results in higher manageable 

acce^ati^ 'T.'^ ''^'^^^ ^"^1 ^^P^>^^"^ Pl^- The effectT 

. accei^ated over a 15-year repayment ^ream. The lower debt levels in 

- . l^^T^UTerS: -^°--.'^-/?^ dete^ine . 

The annual amount of repayments in^the equal plan was fixed at the 
a^unt paid durin| the fifth year pf gr^duatld repayment! Se f?^ti 
year, ks the middPe year of a 10-y6af repayment stream. Iws selected^as > 
; representing a reasonable estiniate of maJiageable repay^en^s. slnce 

f^fth year IS, m -fact, slightly less- than tlie midpoint of the 10-year 
repayioent stream, it weights the equal "repayment m^l a? a sUghtly • 

- " ""^^"h' k^"? •"i'lP°^"^ l^ad been used. This aJcoSts foV 

3ea ref^err' T-'" Pl^- weighting has an^Jen 

greater effect when extended over 15 yedrs. . ■ 

- rhP i^"v^^^^^'''°" ^° ^^^^ ^''^''^ 1= observed for Dentistry when examining 
the ^0-year repayment stream. In that C^h, the manageable debt for Jhe 
, iO.year equal pjan. exceeds that for the graduated pla^. This is dZ S 
Ssu^e^Th '5''' incorporated into the Dfntistry pfojectiiS wMch 

■ SeTaJt six yeay^°"^ ^'"'^ of repayment -to be at a lower salary than 

^ ■ accommodate the income shift, equal repayments 

oHhe 5iS'nia^''%' ''^"^' '"^'^ then'brAe eiff "ear 

■ ?han thf fift^ V" a payiiient, occurring significantly later 
* rZ^r-T K u selected, the equal repayments are weighted 

, toward a Jugher value, and total^ebt for the 10-year equal n if n exceeds 

the projected debt for the graduated 10-year repa^ent^Jan ^ 
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Table 1; Nfeinageable Educational Debt 
as Relace<l to Starting Salaries and income Gm^h Rates 

Fully Subsidized Interest 



Assiignptions : 



Class graduating 1984. 

15-year graduated repayments. 

9 percent intereist rate on loans. '* 

Interest fully subsidized during in-school period. 

Annual interest payment during 3-year Medical 

residency equal to 5,5 percent of adjusted gross 

income. . * 



Manageable Debt Levels at Various 
Rates of Income Grovrtih 



School/Program 


1983 
Starting 
Salarie? 


6% 


8% 


. 10% 


Annual Debt 
Repayment as 
• of Adjusted 
Gross Income* 


Dentistry 
Journalism 


$30,000/ 
48,157 


$40,510 


$46,247 


$52,818 


6,9V** 
7.4 


^ *' Advertising 

*• 


20,000 


14,137 


15,606 


17,525 


5.3 


Editorial 
. i * 


14,500 


8,994 


•9,960 


11,238 . 


4.7 . 


Law 


34,000 


30,754 


H 34,065 


38,085 


6,8 " 


Nianagem^jnt " 


'^1,685 


y 27,887 


31,079 • 


a 

34,^)318 


6.6 


^^edicine 

t • ■ 


19,809/ 
54^550 


53,000 


_ 62,000 


74,000 


0/5.5*** 


. ' *■ 
Music 

•> 










H 


Perfonnance 


24,960 


20,286 


^ 22,230 


24,262 . 


*6.0 


Teaching 


14,250 


8,768 


^►,745 


10,989 a 


. 4.6 



r?^^Ann f ^eads as follows: assuming a starting salary [adjusted grols income) of t 
5.a,uuo tor advertising majors in Journalism, at a 6 percent growth rate in income, 
the manageable debt level would be $14,137. >\nnual repayments represent 5.3 percent 
of adjusted gross income. - 

I^er to Appendix 1, "Not^s for Table l,"«,f or derivation of 'starting salaries. 
Aiso,^refer to "Notes for Tables 1 and 3" on page 6, , - 
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Table 2: Capitalized Educational Debt 
as Relatecl to Starting Salaries and Income Growth Rates ^ 

Fully Capitalized Interest 



Assumptions : "1. Class ^jradua ting 1984. 

2. 15-year graduated repayments. 

3. 9 percent Interest rate on loans - 

4. Interest fully subsidized during in- school and 
Medical residency periods. 



1983 
Starting 

School /Program Salaries 



Dentistry 

Journalism 
Advertising 
Editorial 



S30,000/ 
48,157 



20,000 
14,500 



Capitalized Debt Levels at Various 
Rates of Inifome Growth 



6t 



12,970 
8,251 



8% 



14,317 
' 9,138 



10% 



$28,698 $32,763 J37,418 



16,078 
10,310 



Annual Debt 
Repayment as 
% of Adjusted 
Gross Income* 

J.9V** 
7.4 



5.3 • 
4.7 



Law 

^fenagement 
Medicine 



34,000 
:^1,685 



19,809/ 
54,550 



23,748 
23,472 
34,980 



'26,304 
26,159 
41,894 



29,409 
29,137 
50,22a. 



6.8 



6.6 



0/5.5/*** 
7.5 ' 



Music ' * 
Performance 
Teaching 



24,960" 
14,Z50 



17,074 
7,380 



18,711 
8,202 



20,421 
9,249 



6.0 
4.6 



Note. Table reads as follows: Assuming a starting salary M justed gross i;icome) of 
^2157000 for advertising majors in Journalism, at a 6 percent growth rate in income, 
the manageable debt level wuld be $14,137. Annual repayments represent 5.3 percent 
of adjusted gross income. . ^ •» 

Refer TO AppendLx 1, "Notes for Table 1," for ^derivation of starting salaries. 

Also, refer to "Notes for Tables 1 and 2" on page 6. , 
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Notes for Tables 1 and 2. 



from I '^^f^^>™^"^^ ^5 ^ percentage of adjusted gross income va,-v 

! ?^ lltl '° >"-^^'^' 'le-^reasmg slightly, but steadilv, over the course of 

a 15-year repayment stream. The pe^rcentage figures reflect the averaee 

TJITbT^H ?r 'I '^^^P^^' School c ass enS? ng 

98^1?? ' increases m incane, the annual Vadua ted repavment in 
III H 53, 20, assuming an annual adjusted gross income of ^44 543 At 
S8 6ns J"-^""" ^""^i ^"""^1 graduatea-yepavment i; 

.Sd 6 57Q n™^^ °^ S130.833. Repayments represent "^.018 

and 6. 5. -9 percent of adjusted gross income, respectively. Tlie 6 8 

?hTl5VeST' °" ' ^"^ ' ^^P^"-^^ the avPrage over 

^ ^1*^ percentage remains relatively constant for different vears of 
graduation because of the growth of both income and the a^oCJt^orrepayment. 

tZt P«"tistiy/Associateship repayment percentage is greater than 

ml ll"due\TruT7^TT' T" ^^""^'^ annual inco,ne is iLe? 
This IS due to the fact that the associateship repayment period is for 

fwe^rf ''n"^'"'"' P^^S^^"^' repayiJent^^Jea-Ss'a^e foj a fill 

11/ J A ^^"^^^tn'. therefore, does not exhibit as strong an effect of 
the steady decline described above. ^<-iong an ettect ot ^ 

For the* fully subsidized example, 5.5 percent of adjusted eross 
income go6s toward interest payments. For the fulircap ized exLple 
no interest payments are made during residency. example. 
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Jable 5: Interest Examples for Medical Students 
Partial Capitalized Interest During Residenc y 



Full subsidy of interest during the in-school period. 
Length of residency equals three years. 

Annual interest payiitents during residency equal 5.5 percent of 
adjusted gross income. 

Principal is fully deferred during the in-school and residency 
periods. 

Loans at 9 percent interest, 

1983 residency salaries: fiVst-ycar $19,809; second-year, S20,797; 
third-year, 521,539. Salaries increased at actually-observed rate 
of 5 percent. 

Income during practice years increased at 8 percent. 
Class entering 1981, graduating 1985. 



A. 15 -year graduated repayments . 

Maximum Educational Loans = $67,000* 



Maximum Total Debt 
Year Inccane 



1986 
1987 
1988 



$22,931 
25,279 
27,490 



5.51 Pa>'ment 



$1,261 
1,390 
1,512 



$82,717*=* 

Actual 
Interest 



$6,030 
6,459 
6,915 



Amount 
Capitalized 



$4,769 
5,069 
5,403 



Principal 
Balance 

$67,000 
7k769 
76;838 
82,241 



B. 15-year equal repayments 
>bximum Lducational Loans 
Maximum Total Debt 



Year 



1986 
1987 
1988 



Income 5.51 Payment 



$22,931 
25,279 
27,490 



$1,261 
1,390 
1^512 



$59,000* 

$71,571** 

Actual 
■a Interest 



<:5,510 
5,674 
6,060 



Amount 
Capitalized 



$4,049 
4,284 
4,548 



Principal 
Balance 

$59,000 
63,049 
67,333 
''1, 881 



* Principal balance of educational loans upon entering residency. 

** Total debt includes educAional loans plus interest capitalized during 
three -year residenty period. 
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Table 4: Manageable Hducgtipnal Debt 
6 Percent Increase in liKome, I\ il Iv^ Subsidized 1 merest' 



School/ 
Pro£i;ani 

Dentistry 
Journalism 
Advertising 
Ldi torial 

Maraigemeirt 

Medicine* 

Music 

Performance 
Teacliing 



Program 
length 



IX^Otistiy 
Journal ism 
Advertising 
l-di torial 
Law 

Miuiage!)k»nt 

McvUcine* 

Music 

Performance 
Teaching 



* iMring the three -year 
of adjusted gross income, 
print i|>al is deferret.!* 



mA — 

$27,507 

10,220 
6,495 
22,277 
20,199 
39,000 

14,677 
6,332 



10 Years 
Year of Gi-aduat i on 
im ~ 1986 

$30,874 



Graduated Rcpaytncnts 



$29,059 



23,598 
21,395 
41,000 

15,552 
6,707 



25,020 
44,000 



$32,728 



46,000 



$40,510 

14,137 
8,994 
30,754 
27,887 
53,000 

20,286 
8,768 



. : 15 Years 
•Year of Griuluation 

$42,784 $45,411 



32,576 
29,538 
56,000 

21,494 
9,287 



34.543 
59,000 



lOYeafs 
Year of Graduation 



Equal Repayments 



1984 


1985 ■ 


1986 ■ 


1987 


$258,493 


$30,116 


$32,030 


♦-33,880 


10,315 
6,S39 
22,433 
20,354 
39,000 


23,597 
21,393 
41,000 


25,011 
44,000 


46,000 


1^.802 
6,381 


15,545 
6,703 


* 





15 Years 
Year of Graduation 



$48,125 



62,000 



1984 ^ 


1985 


1986 


1987 


$38,512 


$4U,7U0 


'443,241 


$45,755 


12,883 
8,167 
28,025 
25,421 
48,000 


29,471 
26,719 
51,000 


?a,258 
54,000 


57;noo 


18,486 
7,S)70 


19,415 

8^372 







Medical residency period, annual interest payments are made up to a maximum of 5.5 percent 
The remainder of the interest is capitalizetl (refer to Table 3 for an example). Payment of 
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Tnhl c S : Capt ta 1 i ^e(^ F-^^c^at i ona 1 i)ebt 
6 P erce nt In crcosc in Income, Fully Capitalized In terest^ 



Program 

Ikrntistry 
Joiiraallsiii 
Advertising 
Ixlitorial 
Law 

Miinagement 

hkrdicine* 

Nkisic 

Pcrfonnance 
leaching 







10 Years 
Year of Graduation 






IS Years 
Year oF nradiuKion 


M7 


.cngth 








19R7 


\m" ■ 


1985 


1986 




$19,487 


$20,586 


$21,872 


$23,185 


ft $28,698 


$,t0,309 


$32,170 


$34,093 


1 
I 
3 

2 

A ^ 


9,376 
5,959 
17,202 
17^001) 
2S,357 


J8,222 
18,008 

26,870 


19,320 
28,417 


30,102 


12,970 
8,2S1 
23,748 
23,47Z 
34,980 


25;i55 
24.802 
. 37,073 


^6,674 
39,205 


41,529 


I 
2 


12,353 
5,530 


13,090 
5,645 






17,074 
7,380 


18,091 
7,817 















iJcniisiry 




$20,185 


$21,335 


. Journal ism 








Ajveri ising 




9,463 




liditorial 




5,999 








17,327 


18,221 


Miinaj»emen t 




17,132 


18,006 


Medicine'^ 




25,370 


26,889 


Music 








PcrfonHanco 




12,459 


13,084 


TeacJiing 


• 


5,371 


5,642 



10 Years 
Year 6f Graduation 

Tm — 



19,313 
28,451 



Equal Pepayments 



1987 
$24,001 



* 30,139 



1984 ' 

$27,283 

11,819 
7,493 
21,640 
21,396 
51,686 

15,559 
6,708 



15 Years 
Year of (Graduation 

-^im mr 

$28,833 



$30,633 $32,414 



22,757 
22,489 

33,583 

16,341 
7,047 



24,121 
35,534 



37,641 



* Tor medicine, interest is not bnly capltalizctl during the in-school period but during the three -year residency 
as well. Payment of princii>iil deferred. 
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Program 

Dentistry 
Journalism 
Advertising 
FxJitorial 
Law 

^tanagc!nent 

Medicine* 

Music 

PerfoxmAncc 
Teaching 



Length 



Tablg 6: Manageable Ixiucational Debt 
8 Percent Increase iu Incowe, Killy Slibsidizcii int erest* 

Graduated Rq>aymgiits 



10 Years 
Year of Graduation 



$30,048 

10,816 
6,898 
23,689 
21,605 
44,000 

15, 4M 
6,749 



1985 
$32,332 



25,574 
23,323 
48,000 

16,662 
7,280 



$55,010 

27,635 
52,000 



1987 
$37,822 



56, 000 




$46,247 

15,606 
9,960 
34,065 
31 i 079 
62,000 

22,230 
9,745 



15 Y ears 
Year of Graduation 

$53,801 



$49,742 



36,774 
33,550 
67,000 

24,005 
10,512 



39,744 
72,000 



$58,103 



78,000 



10 Years 
Year of Gtaduation 



lepayinents 





1984 


ml 




Dentistry 


$31,4^3 


$33,862 


$36,701 


Journal isni 








Advertising 


10,828 






Kditorial 


6.901 








23,748 
21,663 


25,439 


. 27,478 


Mimagemcni 


23,196 




McvUcine* 


44,000 


^ 48»000' 


51,000 








Perfomiance 


15,479 


^ 16,565 




Teaching 


6,756 


7,236 





55,000 



15 Years \ 
Year of Graduation' 



$42,856 

13,524 
8,619 
^9,660 
27,056 
S4;,000 

19,333 
8,438 



i5ir 

$46,129 



31,772 
28,970 
59,000 

2:0,688 
9,038 



$49,942 $1^3,858 

34,310 
63,000 



* During the threeVyear Medical residency period, annual Interest payments are made up to a maximum of 5.5 percept 
of adjusted gross incoiiw. The remainder of the yiterest, is capital I zetl (refer to Table 3 for an example). I'ayweot 
principal is deferred. 90 



Table 7: Capitalized Ixlucational Debt 
8 Percent Increase in Income, Fully Capitalized Interest* 



School/ 
Program 

Dentistry 
Journalism 
Advertising 
Editorial 

Kbraagement 

Medicine* 

Mis ic 

Porfonnanc« 
Teaching 



Program 
Length 



$21,287 

9,923 
6,328 
18,292 
18,184 
29,162 

12,988 
S,680 



10 Years 
Year oT Graduation 

— m^^ 



Graduatetl Repayments 



$22, 90S 



19,748 
19,631 
31,492 

14,024 
6,127 



TOT 
$24,802 

21,339 
33,929 



$26,794 



36,623 



BgT — 

$32,763 

14,317 
9,138 
26,304 
26,159 
31,894 

18,711 
8,202 



15 Years 
Year of Gracluation 

$38,114 



$35,238 



28,396 
28,238 
45,249 

20,205 
8,848 



30,690 
48,746 



10 Yoars 



I^ual Repaytnents 





\m 


19B5 


1986 


Dentistry 


$J2,282 


$23,989 


$26,000 


Journalism 






Advertising 


9.934 






I.di torial 


6,331 








18,338 


19,644 


21,218 


Mnnagcinont 


18,233 


19,524 




MediQiK^i^^^ 


29,023 


31,348 


33,791 


^^lsic 


Perfom^ncc 


13,028 


13,942 




Teacliing 


5,686 


6,090 





$28,031 



36,472 



1984 

$30,360 

12,407 
7,907 
22,903 
22,772 
36,248 

16,272 
7,102 



IS Years 
Year of Graduation*^ 

$35,380 



$32,679 



24,534 
24,383 
39,152 

17,413 
7,607 ^ 



26,501 
42,203 



15IZ 
$41,162 



52,616 



28 



$38,154 



45,552 



* lor fliedicine, intarost is not only capitalized during the in-school peripd, but during the three-yeur residency 
as well. Payinent of principal is deferred. 
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Tahlc 8 : ^^ln ageable F-du c ation al OeM 
10 Percent Increase in Income, Fully Subsi d ized Interesf ^ 



ScIkx>1/ 



Dentistry < 

Journal ism 
Advertising 
lidiiorial 

taw 

Mana^efiicnt 

^^cdiclne* 

M-isic 

Perromiance 

Teachinjj 



10 Years 



Graduated Repayments 



PrograjTi 


Leng th 


1984 


4 1?85 


Dentistry 


A 


$32,760 


$35,890 


Journalism 








Advertising 


1 


11,620 




Lditorlal 


1 


7,445 




lilW 


3 


25,547 


27,882 


Maliil^emenl 


I 


25.032 


25,336 


Medicine* 


A 


51,000 


55.000 


Music 








Perfoniujnce 


2 


16,112 


17,731 


Teaching 


1 


7v279 


7,999 



$59,599 

30,701 
61,000 



$43,589 



67,000 



;15 Years 
Year or'\r.raduation 









1517 


$52,818 


$57,853 


$65,724 


$70,113 


17,525 
11,238 
38,085 
54,618 
74,000 


41,891 
58,080 
31,000 


46,136 
89,000 


98.000 


24,262 
10.989 


26,700 
^ U.074 







vm 

$54,606 

11,545 
7,594 
25,215 
22,9l5 
50,000 

1(5^,058 
7. WO. 



10 Years 
Year of (Iraduatign 



I:<\ual Repayments 



$57,952 $41,892 



$46,025 



27.511 
24,99'8 
55,000 

17,480 
"r. 7.888 



30.287 
60,000 



lb. 000 



IS Years 
Year oTTracIua t i on 







— IM^T'" 


— TO7 


547,507 


$52,064 


$57,429 


$65,105 


14,419 
9,255 
31.492 
28,^17 
62,000 


34.360 
51,221 
68,000 


37,827 
74,000 


31,000 


20,051 
9.030 


21,838 
9.851 







* ixir*ng the thrce-vear Mescal residency per iot|, ain^UQjl interest payments are made up to a maxiinuiTLof 5.5 percent 
of adjusted gross Incoiw. plie ^ rotigJiKler .of > tlie iliteVeSt is "gppitplized (refer to Table 3 for an e^ani^le) . Payment c 
principal is deferrx;d. > ^ " * . ' ^ 



Tabl<> 9: Capitalized Ilducational Ttebt ^ 
10 Percen t Increase In Income, }\illy Capitalized In terest^ 

(Ir adua t cd Repay ment s 



^ Deijtistry 
Journalism 
Advertising 
Iditorial 

ManagenHii}t ^ 

Medicine* 

Misic 

Perfonnance 
Teaching 



10 Years 



School/ 
Program 


Program 
Length 


1084 


Tear oi uri 


laua 1 1 on 
1986 


T987 . 


1984 






— WL 


Dentistry 




$23 ,208 


$25,425 


$28,053 


$30,880 


$37,418 


$40,970 


$45,144 


$49,670 


Journalism 
Advertising 
Ixlitorlal 

Law 

Management 
Medicine* 


1 
1 

5 
2 
4 


10,661 
6,830 
19,573 
19,386 
33,481 


21,530 
21,325 
36,838 


23,70? 
40,418 


44,443 


16,078t/^' 

10,^310 

29,409 

29,137 

50,220 


32,348 
32,051 
55,266 


35,62,5 
60,627 


66,665 


Music 

PerfonwinGe 
Teach iixg 


2 
2 


13,561 
6,127 


14,824 
6,733 






20,421 
9,249 

•f * 


22,473 
10,162 
















Equal Rpimyments 














10 Years 
Year of Graduation 






15 Years 
Year of Graduation 








15B4 


1985 ' 


1986 




1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 



15 Yeilrs 



$24,516 $26,872 $2?,677 $32,604 



10,592 
6,783 
19,471 
19,28$ 
33,061 

13,499 
6,085 



21,244 
21,040 
36,382 

14,718 

6,639 



23,387 
39,938 



43,914 



$33,655 $36,883 $^0,684 '$44,705 



13,228 
8,472 
24,318 
24,086 
41,291 

16,860 
^,600 



26,532 
26,278 
45,439 

18,381 
8.291 



29,209 
49,880 



54,846 



* lox medicine, interest is not only capitalized during the 
as KPll. Payment of principal is deferred. 



in- school period but during the three.- year residency 
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A M ODKL FOR ESTIMATING MWGliABLE OIOT PRINCIPALS 

- ^ — ir ■ 

.Al'Pt-NPIX I: >aTflOD AM) cC^«miSON OF 1981 AND 1985 VF:RSK>\S Of NKIDFI. 



The basic structure of , the current. 1985 version of the mcxiel is 
unchanged from the earlier 1981 version. Starting salarv figures \>-crc 
revised based upon new infonnation find, in the cases of NIeUicine and 
Dentisti"y, the treatment of residency and associateship periods was 
* c hanged - 

For Dentistiy, a new approach was used to approximate tlie actual 
experience of practicing dentists. Informatipn provided by the Dental 
School and the American Dental Association indicated that graduates of 
Dental programs generally go through a period of associateship (about 
four years long) at a relatively low salary, and then move into a full 
practice or other professional arrangement which provides a much higher 
income. Therefore, the model was adjusted to^alloi^ for this shift in 
income leyel. 

Nfedical residents do not begin loan repayment until after a three- \ 
year residency period. The model was adjusted to delay repayment until 
after the seven-year in-school and residency period. At that time 
doctors would begin earning the estimated starting practice income and 
would begin a 10 or 15-year repayment period. The earlier version of 
the model assimied a four- year residency, with repayment of principal and 
interest occurring in the third and fourth years followed by an eight or 
13 -year repayment period during Che practice years. 

The results of the 1983 version of the manageable debt principals 
model are presented in Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 clearly shows that with 
two exceptions (Management and Music) actual annual incomes in 1983 § re 
Tower than the salaries which would hav^ been projected using the 1980 
incomes, assuming an 8 percent increase in income. The actual annual 
rates of change emphasize that most incomes have not increased at the 
originally -projected rate of 8 percent. Incomes for graduates of the 
Kellogg Graduate Schogl of Management have increased at a slightly 
faster rate than previously assupied. Due to the lack of current information 
about» average starting salaries for performing musicians, the 1980 
salary, projected to 1983, was used. 

A comparison of the results of the current and previous versions of 
the model is shown in Table 2. With the exceptions of Hentistiy, Management , 
and Nhjsic, the s lower- than -projec tod increase in incomes has resulted in 
lower calculated debt principals for each program. 





hic incxlel may be described in terms of f9ur steps. Firsts aJjusted ^ 

gross incomes were derived from starting salai->' data and then increased 

over a IS-vear repaxTnent period. Second, derivations were based oi\ 

niter- tax incomes, assuming itemized deductions. In the third ^'tep, the 

anuiunt of alter tiix incaue available for disc ret ionarv educational 

e.^penses was calculated. Using ms standard budgets as the base, a 

progressive assessment schedule applied to after- tax income which 

as sinned that tlie '*other family consumption" portion of tlie BL5 budget 

was fully available for educational ^^xpenses. This provided a series of 

graduated repayments in which increased debt repavments occurred concomitant 

with increases in income. - An equal repayment scheme was also developed / 

by assuming that the amount available during the fifth year of the 

graduated plan was manageable for each year of the et^ual plan. In the 

I'ourth step, a present value calculation was used to ,det ermine the total 

debt principal which would be supjKJrtied by each repayment stream. This 

provided an estimate of manageable debt assuming the full subsidy ol 

interest during the in-5chool period. If it w'ere "assumed that in-school - 

interest capitalized, although the debt principals would remain the 

same, the amount available for educational puqioses would decrease. 

riie following provides a step -by -step discussion of the calculations 
required to determine the income and manageable debt level figures 
presented in the tables. An example of a full IS- year fei^ayment stream 
is shown in Table 5. It provides an example of each component; of the 
method and should be referred to frequently. 



I. Annual income 

Annual income figures were derived in tlie following manner. Salar>' 
statistics were analyzed to provide a best-estiniate of the starting 
salary; of the 1983 graduating qlass. It was assumed t!\at half of the 
senary was earned during the latter part of 1985. The half year salary 
amouni; was discounted at 6, 8 or 10 percent to derive an estimate of the 
income for the first half of 1983. The half-year figures were summed to 
provide a total 1983 annual income . 

I-X/WLl.: 1983 starting salarv, effective 7/1/85^ $3l,t:i8S 

Half-year income, 7/1/83 - 12/31/83** » $15,842 

Half-year income, 1/1/83 - 6/30/83 « <;i4,946 
($11,000 discounted at 6^) 

1983 annual income => ^3tJ,A58 

Actual 1983 annual incomes for each professional program arc shown in 
the third colinun on Table 1. The "Note*? for Table 1" describe the 
sources and rationale for determining the starting .salaries winch were 
the basis of the annual incomes. All Incomes are assumed to reflect 
adjusted gross income, net of business expenses. 

/Xnnual incomes were increased at 6, 8 or 10 percent annually to derive 
starting income and projecteti income streams for the next 15 vcars. 
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n. After-Tax Income • 



ana'n'a r^ilc'cr tWeral, state and local.' 

ji|I^anll£Cal,^^ 18 percent of adjusted gross income Tfi.s 
percentage is tl^JITation-^oighted averase of th6 stn?e amTother 

SarIh?nT'' ^l'^" SIS.OOO. used bv the Co L 

Scholarship Service irf the Unifonti Methodology. ' '-"'^'-l^'- 

f- -^ie^^lTax. -FIGX tax rates through year 19<)0 have been published bv 

yeajs. the FIO\ rate was'mcreased at the average «routh rate over t e 

i^rora^d^lu 'h'al" ^'f ''^''''"^ base formi'as " 
U}, 00 and fh,s base was increased at 6, 8, or 10 percent annuallv. 

lchJ{n^^^^^yTr^-'i ^^''^'"o '"'""""'^ '^'^ c™,puted using actual tax rate 

^o^^i:\-^nsUe^^°r cf i^di.''^^^^^ 

n'o flUn. a^ninr assumptions were Lde: married. fan>ilv of 

n.o. tiling a joint return, spouse-not ,/orking, no imeamed income. 

K)iJV(rt,F.; 198S anilual income - $^3^4 



incdi 




' in i| 


? in : 
IKoine 


and j 





34,594 X .0918 * 5,176 
2. ^' Compute l-IO\ tax. 

34,594 X .0:^05 - 2,439 

and tax brackets to the annual growth i^te. 

Taxable income * 34,594 - (2,000 x 1 OM 
* 52,47^ ' • 

((3,400 X 1.06) - 0) X 0 - 0 

+ (('5,500 X 1.06) - (3,401 x 1.06)) x .11 = 245 
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\. ( akulate after rax ^nconie. 

This value of attor-tax inlonic is aiier one iteration, 
' before mterest pa^'Tnen t s are deducted I scf Section II. 0. 
beloxs). lor subsequent iterations, l^ia and state and 
local taxes are calculated as described, Tederal i^ax ^ 
is coiin>uted on annual income Trtinus personal .exemptions^ 
and Interest payments. , , 

D fWluction of tn tercst Benefits . It i^s assumed that the familv 
i'refni'tKrMi'£tu)hs; i.e., the dc^iuct ions for items such as mediotl 
expenses. vl.ome mortgage interest and charitable contributions at ^minimur, 
.over the standard -deduction. Therefore, the full amount of ^n^^^^^^^ 
pavment". on the educational loan ^^'as considered dcxluctible fran taxable 
income. ^ 

iv-hen considering the tax benefits rekulting from the deduction of interest 
pavments, the amount of these payments simultaneously lie<,omes both a 
function of, and a .fetenninant qf, thfe manageable debt principal. ITyis , 
the model is circular. The computatiqn of principal from repayments 7in . 
.the graduated planjrcfer to Section III) differs fvom traditional 
lending models in which principjll detejTnines the annual repayment stream. 

The relatit^nship can he summarised as follows: 



Annual Pa>Tnents 



After -Tax Income 




*Intere-st Pay-me^ 




lageable 
^-bt Principal 



The benefit from interest payments on a spq^ific loan principal will 
i^enerate an increase m after-tax income. Tins vail allow higher wnual 
pavments which result, in turn, in a new debt principal, starting the 
cycle %nn. The model follows this through three iterations, at which 
point the bulk of the impact has l^en reali^ied. 
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Interest benefits were c.iKulatevl by the fonriula: 

p X I 

» uhfMe p * principal * 

t i * interest rate per month. 

It should he noted tiiat in the early years ol graduated repa\Tients, 
paunents may be less Mian the interest due on^the loan. If" that occurs/ 
the difference btjtuven the ^umual interest due and the annual manajjeable 
repayments is added to the principal. The principal be.'^ius to be reduced 
only when rhe-ftmiual repayments exceed the interest payments. 

n I . ^if*i^'Liared^ej>avincnLs ^ 

A Kepavwnt. Asses-iinciit Table was developed which defines ranges for low, 
intenneUiatx.S high, and vei-y high after-t)ix income bracj^ets based upon 
the Bureau of Ubor Statistics IBI^) 1979 standard budgets, adjusted for 
a tamilysize of two (refer to Table 6).. The after tax income brackets 
on the Assessment Table were increased at the average compound growth 
rate for each starting salaiy over the first 10 years of i-cpa>Tnent. ^ 

Hie <imount of incoine which may be devotet! to repayments of educational 
^ debts cnnfoTTTLS to the BUS bixlget item designated "other fannlv coiisuniRtion.' 
1(1 IS estimate of disc ret ionar>' income is the residual remainihg after 
allow^inces for all of the following have been detlacted from adjusted 
gross incojiie: taxes, housing, Ttuxl, clothing, transportation, personal, 
meilical and other items. Hie absolute amount allowed for these nec^essities 
inc!-easSs as one moves fron the low to intermediate, high and verv high 
budge;^.\ thus reflecting an increased standard of living, liowever, the 
yp^'^,^!^^^ P<^rcent.ag.e of Che total budget for necessities declines. 
Therefore , discretionary Spending increases as a percentage of incoine at 
higher levels, and the Repayment Assessment Tabfe is progress'ive in 
nature, the Assessment Table is shoMi in fable 0, 

r.X/WlL: Management, class entei'ing 1980, graduating 1982. Qxnpute 
graduated repa>iJient during 198S, assuming a ^ percent 
increase in incoine. 

198S anmuii income » $>4,594 

1985'*'after-tax incofne * ' S24,2b3 

a. Compute average compound growth rate of 
after- tax income. 

r = (ATTjj^ / ATl,)l/9 

- (^S,S81 / J^^S") ^^'^ 

= 1.05h28 
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b. Comjxite standard IxidRcr bracket of after- 
f' tax income. .Xs shown, 108S after- tax 

income falls into the ver\' hi^h bracket. 

• Ver>' hiy.h « 11,^** 5 x rY nnd over 

^ 11.275 X 1.0S(>:8^ and over 
« 15,660 and over 
24,265 after-tax income excect^s 15,660 

c. Compute inanageable annual educational 
debt* rcy^avment. 

(842 X r>') * (.140 X (ATI - (11,274 x r^!)) - 

(842 X 1. 05628^) > (.149 x (24,265 (11,274 x 1.05o28^ ))) 

2,4S0 

IV. Kqual Repayments ^ 

The amount of each yearly repayment* under the equal repayment option was 
defined as the amount paid during the fifth year of the graduated phin. 

t « 

V. Total Debt Principal ' 

The total debt principal is the same whethvr interest payments during 
'the in- school period are fully subsidized or fully capitalized. The 
amount of debt available for educational costs is reduced if the interest 
is fully capitalized. ^ 

A. Full Subsidy of Interest iXiring the In-School Period . The total 
debt priAcipad is the present value of the repayment stream defined bv 
each repayment option and total length of repa>Tnent (10 or 15 years). ^ 
A 9 percent interest rate was assumed. 

Pl P2 - P,, 

PV - + + 1 

• , \. 

(1 + i) (1 ♦ i)^ (1 * i)" 

wliereM^V - Present Value of the Stream of Repayments 
(Total Debt Principal} 

P « Monthly Payment 

n » Month of Repayment 

.1 i » Interest Rate Per ^^0nth 
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tXAMPlJ::. >tanag€inenc, class entering 1980, graduating 1982, assuming 
a 0 percent increase in incone. Compute principal for the 
graduated repaynw^t option, for a 10 vear repayment period 
at a 9 percent Ijiterest rate. ' 



Pi 



(1 * i) 
2,195 / 12 



(1 * i)^ (1 * i)^ 

2,195 / 12 



^,592 / 12 



1 ' 



(1 - (,09 / r2)) (1 * (.09 / 12))- 
- 18,017 



(1 * (.09 / 121) 



120 



Mote: Repayment amounts reported- in the tables are on an aimull basis and 
must be adjusted for monthly payments. 



. Interest Capitalized IXtring In-School Per iod. Jl^e total debt 
prancipai was calculated as in*A above. However, sAce intesnest due on 
the educational loans was accrued and compounded in the fully capitalized 
exajnples the total debt available for educational borrowing! had to be 
reduced from the amount available if the interest had been fillv subsidized. 
To estimate the loans- available towafd educational cost, thelto'tal debt 
was deflated V the 9 percent interest rat«- /ot each year of the 'educational 
program. Tlie simplifying assumi>tion ivas that all borrowing otcunred in 
the first year. Therefore^ for mult i -year programs in which the ecfucational 
loans are actually disbursed over two to. four years, the debt available 
tor educational cost is slightly underst^ic^'/' ^ 

VI. Cumulative Repayments ^ 

Tlie total cuJhulative repayments, including 'both principal tindUntevest 
are the sum of the yearly repayments ovpr 10 or 15 years. 1 ' '\ 



Table I : Aimual Inccrncrs 



Sc hqo 1 /Program 

D^ti^trv 

Joumil ism 
Advertising 
Wi tonal 

taw 

Management 

f 

Residency 
Practice 

Performance 
Teacliiiig 



Ac t iia 1 



15,00^ 
"* 26,482 
25.0^2 



16, .P6 



19,078 
11,852 



projected 
l*>ft3 Income 
\ 1980 Base)** 



540,456 



26^087 
16J85 



29,0^9 
20,7SS 

24,053 
14.930 



Actual 
1^)83 \nnuiil 



^28,800/ 
46,230=^*** 



19-, 200 
13.920 

32,640 

50,405 



VLtual 
Aimua.1 Rate of 
y ha nge , HO^ 3 



19, on 
52,368 

24,053 
13,630 



(3.23) 
2.2'5 



9.68 



4.90 



|4.90 

8.00 
4.90 



* jputal 1980 incomes used m 1981 vrersion of model. 

Actual 1980 incomes projected to 1983, at an nssumed 8t annual growth rate. 
*** A(;tual 1985 incones used in 1983 version of modeli " - 

UirnexTpage!^ reflect split salary assumptions a,, described irt "Notes" on 
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tv.'iu r;rry ■' - « • x , 

leased u[|On «sions with I'emal School persoiuiol, the >tartiftc inc one 

figure or 1>>0,00(J vvtjs agreed upon for dentists just entering practice or 

m associateship. 71ic-"l*:>^y S_ur\'ey of Dental Practice," published bv 

the American Dental Xssocijirion , reported a median income (net of business 

expenses) of $35,39^ for independent dentists in the 50 to 34-\ear-old 

ajie ):roup. At an average annual ftrovxtli rate of 8 percent, this vvould be * 

SJ0,1S7 1" 1985. WiO to the inarked increase in dentists' incanes 

fa! ld^n^*approxir::)atel>' a four-year period after xroduationWeenerally 

an associ.ueship) , the mcxiel was adjusted to accept the Ibw^ income • . \ 

initiailv and then use the higher incVwie after foux years. " 

Joiinialism . , ' ^ 

„ . > ^ * , « 

A penisal of the current job listings for master's degree students 
showed a general range of SH,0(fO to 518,000, Hie figure of ^14,500 
a]ipeared to be a reasonable midpoint for odi torial/writing positions.' 
Several Chicago area advertising agencies were conta^t^d foy infonnation 
about current starting sa.lar^es. Hie figure of SZO^OO \-ms obtained 
from this sui*vev. ' 

Law ^ 

The Law School "(k^udc for Prospective Applicants" repgrted a mt\iian • 

salaryiof S54,000 for the Class of The Law School Pean did not 

ilnticipate anv signi f icetnt indi^easjfr In 1985. ^ 

Ntanager.ient - 

The K(;SM Office of Cafeer Development and Placement reported a mean ( y 
si;arting salary of $51,685 for the Class of 1983, as of April 18, 1983. 

Medicine ^ 

Northwcl^srem >ledical Sc)iool provided xlie figure of $19,80? for Krrent 

first year residents* annual salaries, fliis represented an inc|ease of 

15.8 percent ( S percent \onpt)unded ajuiually) over the 1980 salaiy of ^ 

S17,110 used in the 1981 version of the model. This annual figure is , 

consi,*itent with national statistics. The Association "of American ^ledical t 

Colleges reported in Its 1982 Council of Teaching Hospitals' Survey thaj '* 

the national mean stipend for first -year residents was 518,910 for 198':-^^3, * 

A recent article in Medical Lconomics reported a 3 percent increase in 

nhysicians' average incomes from 1980 to 1981. ♦The .VW's Socioeconomi c 

> bnitoring System Reports for 198"y?aid 1982 indicate quarterly changes 

in net i ncome (after exiienses ) ranging from -9.0 percent to ♦U.J ncrcent, 

with the income of generaTand family practice doctor-? ranging from -6.0 * 
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Note; tor iablc^l fcontinuevi) 



I'orrent to *\,' percent. iVir^cti upon «ii\cussions with 'Wicai School 
persoruK'l jntl the variahiiitv of averaiio incomes in rlK* previous n^o 
ve.irs, it was^-iiei iJixi "to use the rate ol increase for resident^' salaries 
to inflate the beginning income for practicing physicians. Ihis calculation 
yieKlecl the tigiife of SS^,S:>0. 

>Jusi£ ^ 

The 'hjsic School provided severai start inj^ sal an' fi inures for tcachiii); 
musicians. The figure of $1.I,JS0 appeared to be a reasonable midp6int 
in starting teaching salaries. 'Salaries for pr^-t icing musicians are 
cxtremelv variable, iuid an estimate was not provided bv the school. 
Therefore, the. armual mccinc used in ijie previous version of the model 
($19,0^8) ivas increased at 6, 3, or lO^pcrcent to derive a 1985 annual 
inccmic. 
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^^^!^J^"A Versions 



I. Class entering 1981. 

2- Income growth rate 8 percent, 

7>. Ixjaits at 9 percent interest, 

'1. Pull subsidy of interest during the' in-school period 

5. Principal is ful ly^delerre^i during the in-scJiool period. 





mi 


Version 




1983 




Scliool/Pianram 


is Year 
Graduated 


, 15 Year 
HquaJV 




IS Year 
^ Graduated 


15 Year 
Equa 1 


Dentistry 
JounialisiTi ^'^^ 


"$48,175 


$41,664 




S49,742 


S46,129 


, Advertising 


22,261 
10,^86 


19,234 




13,434 


11,577 


Edi toriaJ 


9,292 




8,577 • 


;,378 


Ntanagenieiit 


34,846 
27,029 


30,342 
23,424 




34,065 
28,874 


29,660 
25,035 


Medicine ^ 
Mlisic 


74 , 257 


68,515 




67^000 


59,000 


Perlonnance 


20,567 " 


17 ; 804 




20,567 


17,804 


Teaching 


10,178 


8,791 




9,052 




Notes 


<• 










1. For all programs, the 1981 
annual iacomes. 


"and 1983 ver^ 


ions differ with 


respect tq 



2. For Dentistry, iricotne growth assumptions were chanped Tlie IQai 
Ihe' SsVv^^r^n"''""'''*^ '"'""^ °' "^'^^^ increased at . eadv rare 

rteady rale ove? f 3' ^ ''^'"'^"R °^ ^^"■"OO '^■'^h increases at a - 

nr <is ^ four-year periotl of associateship. A lusher salan' 

^<^£n^^:^ ''^-^^ ^-.^ P-^'- another 

trfvLis'^^^i'o's/irs'^^^ f"^^ ve^e'srfc,e^ast'^ 

tho yeais. llie 1983 version assumed a three-year residencv AtiiMH 
interest payments are made at S.5 percent of adjusted gross "in^e the 
remainder is capitaliied. I'lcone, tne • 
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Tab 1 e 3 : .ymuiU_Jlej)a^nnfien r s for raduatc^l qnd rniia_[ 



rAnnuaJ •Income 
(61 Compounded 

"Year •5DI!y?JJl___J 

1985 50,:'88 

1984 -3:,C)50 

1985 54,594 
19li!0 30,069 
1987 38,869 
1?^88 ' 41,202 

1989 45,074 

1990 40,294 

1991 , 49,072 
1^92 - S2,iUb 

■^1995 55,157 

1994 * SS,44S 

1995 Ol,9S: 
1990 05,009 

199'* oocf^og 



After- Tax 


(iraduated 


^'iiua 1 


I ncome 


Repayinents 


UepavmeiUs 


:i,:'37 


.M95 


:.„-'43 


:3,058 


2,550 


2,-43 


24,203 


2,45n 


- 2,:*43 


25,041 


2,590 


2,743 


27,130 


* 2, '4/ 


,2,745 


28,718 


2,900 


2,7^3 ' 


50,388 


5,078 


2 ',743 


31,925 


5,225 


2,743 


55,^05 


3,404 


2,745 


35,581 


3,592 


2,745 


57,555 


5,790 


2,745 


39,057 
41,82:^ 


-3,999 


' ..2,TJ5 


4,:ia 




44,152 


^4,448 


2,-45 


46,502 


4,690 


2,743 



10 Year Re^jayment ' ^ 

Total Principal 18,01" 18,045 

Cunnulative Repavincnts :J8,513 27,430 

1?-Year Repayinent 

Total Debt Principal 24,3'''' 22,53^ 

Qtmulative Repayments 49,658 41,145 



R ead table as follows: Management, class enterinR 1980, graduating 1982 
7>wo-vear program) . Beo.in repayments in 19^3. An annual income of 
$30,788 in 1983 will increase at a 0 percent rate to 569,609 in 199". 
/Uter-tax income shows annual income after reduction for taxes, assuming 
itc^uic^i deductions. Graduated rq>a>Tnents wre calculate* bv appUing 
the "Rj^aNnuent Assessment Schedule" to after- tax income, tqual j:epa>inents 
eiiual tlie amount paid during tlie fifth year of the graduated repuMjient 
example. Repayments include principal iind interest. Total debt principal 
reflects principal portion of repaxinents. Cumulative repa>iiionts reflect , 
the sum of principal and interest over the 1^) or IS-vcar period- 
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Table 5: Federal Incane Ta x R ate Schedu les 



Tax Rate {%) 



Taxable Income, Joint Return*. 


1981 


1982 


1985 






S 3,400 * 


0 


0 


^ 

0 




to 


S ,500 


14 


12 


11 




to 


* 

7 ,^00 


16 


14 


' 13 


7 ,601 


to 


11,900^, 


18 


16 


IS ^ 


11,901 


to 


16,000 


21 


19 


17 


16,001* 


to 


20,200 


24 


22 


19 


20,201 


to 


24,600 


28 


2S 


23 


2-1,601 


to 


29^,900, 




29 


26 


29,901. 


to 


35,200 


■'37 


35 


30 


35,201 


to 


45,800 


43 


39 


55 


45,801 


to 


60,000 


49 


44 


40 


60,001 


to 


85,600 


'so 


49 


44 


85,601 


to 


109,400 


50 


SO 


48 


109,401 


to 


162,400 


SO 


SO 


SO 


162,401 


to 


215,400 


50 




50 


215,401 


and 


over 


, 50 


SO 


SO 



* , Annual income minus personal exemptions. 
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Tnble 6: Graduate d Repayment Assessnent Tabic 



After-Tax Income >tanageabie Annual 

(ATI) Brackets Educational nebt Repayment 



q to tS,58o X r>1 .051 x ATI 



Intennediate 



5,387 X r/ to 8,115 x rX (275 x rXl + (1,086 x (ATI - (5,386 x r^)) 

\ 8,116 X rV^to 11,274 X r>' ^ (510^x rT) + (,105 x (ATI - (8,115 x r^)) 

Very Wigh ^ 

11,275 X r^'^and over (842 x r>') + (.149 x (ATI - (11,274 x r>'))) 



Note: . r « average conipoimd growth rate of ATt over first 10 vears 
of rci>a>Tnent 

To calGuiatc: r = (AT! jo/ATIi) 
y - number of years after 1979 • 
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Mr. PETRt. Tm curious, Ms. Popik, when you talk about percent- 
age^ of annual adjusted gross income that might be available for 
paying debts, and you place it as* somewhere in the 4- to 8-percent 
. range of adjusted gross income, would that. mean after taxes,. after 
the deductibility of that interest? Are you talking about 2 percent 
as t^i^e most that people can afford to pay of their income? Are vou 
i ^talking ajbout after tax or before tax dollars? These are deductible, 
aren't they? . • - 

Ms. Popik. We have taken into account in making* our determi- 
nations the ^ductibility of the interest benefits. Our model is a cir- 
cular model and we go round and round with several iterations in 
which one is to deduct the interest benefits on the' loans. The figure 
that I used to* determine the percentages is jan ^adjusted gross 
income, so it takes into account the deductiohs for business ex- 
penses and our percentages are calculated after the fact, so we 
have already looked at interest benefits being ded^ucted. 

Mr. Petri. Dr. Sussman. . 

Dr. SussMAN. Yes, sir. 
^ Mrl Petri. We've been debating around here the mix between 
^ork istudy programs ahd grants and loans, and one of the con- 
cerns about expanding work study that was Expressed in previous 
testimony was that it might be unfair to some students if they 
were in intensive fields or if they had to work harder to keep their 
grades up than students who were quite able and didn't have to 
spend much time with the books. Therefore it could be somewhat 
discriminatory, to declare people able to work while they were in 
school rather than giving them grants. Do you have any comments 
about all of that? Do you think that concern is well founded or do 
you think it's not? * 

Pr. Sussman. It's a fact of graduate school existence these days 
that most work at one job or another. The data I' have provided 
reveal that, for example? teaching assistanceships and research as- 
sistanceships as well as work outside the university are a source of 
income for .most of them. Therefore, I take the view that unless the 
milennium comes that's going to continue and be a necessary com- 
ponent of the support we can provide. 

The other aspect of the question I would like to deal with has to 
do with the fact that work study helps not only the graduate stu- 
dent but also the universities which are the recipients of the bene- 
fits from the work done. 

Mr. Petri. There are some graduate school^, though, that prohib- 
it their students from working, as I understand^ it. Georgetown 
Medical School was mentions by someone. So, that would bar 
their students from taking advantage of these programs, unless 
they were to change their rules. 

Dr. SussMAN. There are ,very great differences between medical 
education and the rest of the educational process. I suspect that the 
^ particular needs of medical students are such that it would be very 
difficult for their people to work during the course of their educa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there is a kind, of work they do in clinic&l 
practice, so in fact they are performing work during that time, but 
it's. educational work of a kind that work study often provides for 
better students. / 
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Mr. PETRirThank you. 
Mr. Packard, do you have any questions? - 
Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I couldn't hear all your verbal testimony. I've re- 
viewed, briefly, your written testimony. Most of you^are here repi*e- 
senting schools that normally would be considered a higher cost 
school than just the average. Do you feel that students ought to be 
given equal opportunity through the loan programs, the guaran- 
teed student loan j^rogram, to attend the higher cost institutions as 
well as those that would be the normal run of the mill university 
and college institutions in America? 

Dr. SussMAN. May I address that for a moment? Then I will open 
the floor to my colleagues. * / . 

* Mr. Packard. Certainly. 

Dr. SussMAN. I take the view that access has at least two compo-' 
nents. It has an absolute component which is can you go to school 
at all. And I would hope that the testimony that we have provided 
and our colleagues who preceded us will reveal our strong feeling 
that minorities and poor people in general should have access to 
education. But there is a second component of access which I think 
should be emphasized and that is that students should also have 
the option of attending the schools of their choice. There is a wide 
diversity of education available for students, for some. One level of 
institution is just what they want and need. For others, perhaps, 
the aspirations should be different and they should have the oppor- 
tunity to select those institutions themselves. 

As times-get tougher economically, for example, there is the feel- 
ing among some students that they must have careelte which are 
available only in one kind of institution, and there may be 9^her 
reasons why they would like to be selective in their choice of insti- 
tutions. So, if we consider both those aspects of access, I think we 
should be providing the opportunities for both. 

Ms. PoPiK. The results of our research at Northwestern, I be- 
lieve, point to the fact that students at both public and private in-^ 
stitutions are going to be affected if the GSL program is not ex- 
panded to allow increased debt capability, in some ways. The prob- 
lems with debt are not limited at this point any more to high cost 
institutions, and with undergraduate debt rising the way it is and 
graduate and professional students not, at this point, having a lot 
of other support available to them, it's a phenomenon that goes 
across both types of institutions. 

Mr. Sanderson. I would like to add as well that we think very 
strongly that it's in the national interest for the students to be al- 
lowed the choice to attend the best program that they can get into. 
That doesn't always mean a high cost program. This 'year may be 
an anomaly but the graduate program in geography at Penn State 
is rated higher than their football team. We feel that if a student 
would like to study statistics at the University of Iowa or Iowa 
State, they are very good places to go. Of if you wanted to study 
linguistics, the University of Massachusetts. Tjhese are departments 
specific, in many cases, and that programs that are portal^e such 
as the NSF awards or the proposed graduate fellows program, that 
allow a student to be matched as best he can with the department, 
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and that s cleafly in the student's interest and4the national inter- 
est. 

Mr. Packard. If we npt only raise the debt ceiling, but also place 
^in the regulations the language that would indicate that the debt 
Qould be waived under certain circumstances of post university or 
college graduation, would that not induce abuse of the loans and 
perhaps encourage a waiving of the debt, and therefore become a 
greater burderi upon the taxpayers? ' ■ 

Ms. PopiK. iVan only respond in terms of personal perception, 
and if you're talking about a repayment period that's extended to 
15 years, then for a student to make a life decision as to what 
career they want to go into and the way they want to spend the 
major^ portion of their working life, I personally find it haVd to 
think they would be , jdriven by thoughts of getting arpund the 
system. \ 

There are always one or two people who do that, but I would be 
surprised the students who go into graduate and professional edu- 
cation would make those types of decisions. They're concerned with 
the next 30, years and their quality of life. 

Mr.' Packard. You represent particularly the professions at ^ 
Northwestern. 

Ms. PopiK. Yes. 

Mr. Packard. It would appear to me that a graduating dentist, 
and I speak now from personal experience;" being a dentist* myself, 
that within a year or two most dentists can repay almost all loans 
that they may need to get through school. But if they had guaran- 
teed student loans that could be extended for 15 or up to 20, 3p 
years, at low interest rates, preferred interest rates, I know den- 
tists are generally very poor businessmen and women, but they 
would not normally be that bad.' They would choose to extend and 
use that repayment schedule, to use their funds elsewhere. Would 
that give you some concern or do you think that those kinds of 
abuses— and I consider th^ an abVise — would be encouraged? 

Ms. PopiK. The recommendations that I make in my testimony 
do not preclude going to market interest rates when the student is 
out of school. One of the points that I hope is clear from my testi- 
mony is that we cap make the programs costlier/to the students 
when they are out of school as long as we remember certain things, 
about making that debt manageable for them to repay. 

So, if there are certain mech^inisms that are put into place to not 
influence their choice to get around the system and going to 
market rates is a reasonable way of doing that. Once they are out 
of school, thei\ I think if we remember that consolidation^stays in 
place, and a 10- to 15-year plan may be reasonable, that that might 
take care of some pf your concerns. I would hope. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you very much. / * 

Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Blakey, do you. have questions? 

Mr. Blakey. I have a couple of questions. ^ 
I have two questions for Dr. Sussman and maybe some for the 
panel in general, 

What Would be your reaction, Dr-^Sussman, you emphasized col- 
lege work study in your directtestimony. What would be your reac- 
tion to — I'm going to use tKis word advisedly— a ^'flexible" set aside 



of up to 10 percent/of the college work study money which the 
president of the institution or the chancellor could decide that 
. • could allocated to graduate students? 

Dr. SusSMAN. There is., one thing which we need more than any- 
thing else. It IS flexibility, sir. And it seems to me that that works 
m just the right direction. 

Mr. Blakey. Ms. Popik, you mentioned two or three things in 
your direct testimony which I want to pursue. Perhaps Dr Suss- 
man may want to comment on one of these as well. The question of 
independent .students, if I understood you. Dr. Sussman, you were 
recommending that immediately upon entry you would be pre- 
sumed independent. . 

Dr. Sussman. Yes. 
• Mr. Blakey. For purposes of determining eHgibility. As a fman- 
. cial aid officer, Ms. Popik, does that give you any pause or would 
you agree with that recommendation? 

Ms Popik. 'H-m-m. As a financial aid officer I am torn I pull in 
two directions. One is th^t I believe that the funds should be acces- 
sible to the students and that I see at the professional level where I 
work that there is not the same— I've worked in both undergrad- 
uate and graduate professional education. There is not the same 
willingness or ability to contribute for the graduate and profession- 
al education and so I think there needs to be the funds, the avail- 
ability of the Federal funds, for those students. 

I think that the schools can then properly administer those funds 
to the neediest students with internal regulation on their part but 
without having the access to the.funds there. It would cut off funds 
ivT^^B "^^^ students and leave a gap, in many cases. 
Mr. Blakey. Let me try to rephrase that and be sure I under- 
stand what your response is. Dr. Sussman. Would you have a prob- 
lem It that independence was presumed if the student was, say 
past some arbitrary age of 22 or was enrolled as-a first year gradu- 
ate student, if that student was required to demonstrate that in 
tact, the presumption was accurate, that is, they had to show that, 
m tact, they were not receiving money from their parents and, in 
lact, were sustaining themselves by some form of indicating with a 
tax form or checks on that employee or something like that? In 
other words, the- presumption is there but if the student aid officer 
tor example asked you to shbw that you, in fact, aoe independent! 
would that be problematicaf for you? 

, Dr. Sussman. Well, it's not problematical, as in the present case 
A student can indicate that parental income is not part of his sup- 
port and, therefore, does not have to provide the forms an% all the", 
rest bo, 1 would suggest the current system has worked pretty 
well,- although It requires the filling out of needs forms and so'orf- 

Mr. Blakey. OK, let me ask all three of you, then, this general 
question: Let me pose to you four options and ask you to indicate 
your preference, not for one of them, but which order do you put 
them in, if y6u were faced with the decision, Mr. Simon and Mr 
Packard, and Mr. Petri are going to be faced with and you had 
these four options: Eliminate the original fee; expand G*POP and 
the national graduate fellowship program; expand access to work 
study tor graduater students; or increase loan limits to $10,000 or 
some lesser number? ' 
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^^^^ wouia you put those in terms of policy options? 

Wiuch would you do first? We may not be able to do aU four is the 
underlying suggestion I am making Which would you do first? 
Which lamore importaijt from your point of view? 

Mr. Sanderson. I started my testimony saying how diverse these 
options were. .1 d say none of the above. The community is diverse. 
Now you will find out a case study right here. 

Mr. Blakey. All right. 

Mr. Sanderson. If I jotted them down correctly as you were saying 
them, we have an origination fee, G*POP, graduate fellows pro- 
grams, college work study, and'loan limits. Those are the four 

Mr. Blakey. Yqp; that's right., 

Mr. Sanderson. One of the tilings that bothers me in counselors 
students and departments apd working through budgets at a not 
poor institution is that there is an increasing burden on the gradu- 
ate "student or the potential graduate student, the applicant They 
,are deterred by the high cost. As programs lengthen; as they are 
required, as they might be through work study, to work more, this 
would lengthen the time that they're in graduate school and that 
^acts as a deterrent and reduces their ability or their time period 
over which they can gain income. 

Our preference would be for a greatly expanded G*POP and 
graduate fellows program that vould allow students to pursue 
their careers with as much choice Qnd with all rapidity possible 
_ Second, would probably be an increase in work study, and I'm 
fairly indifferent on the loan limits and the original fee. I would 
not like to see the origination fee increased, however. 

Mr. Blakey. How about getting rid of it? 

Mr. Sanderson. Do you want to talk about eliminating it? ' 

Mr. Blakey. Yes. 

Mr. Sanderson. Then I would rank that third with the increased 
loan limit fourth. 
Mr. Blake^. ok. . 

Ms. Popnc. It is clear you will s<je the differences in our disci- 
pUnes in our answers to this question. I would rank first tTie ex- 
pandmg the loan limits, to provide more access to the loan funds 
for my students. And second would be the elimihation of the origi- 
nation fee. However, on that note, I too am opposed to increasing 
the origination fee, and if some mechanism could be made for 
moving it to the back end process, rather than having it as an up 
front»deduction, if it's not eliminated, that would be a reasonable 
mechanism. 

I think that the origination fee is an unrecognized, unmet need 
tactor, so that if schools don't have sufficient funds to fill that gap 
It s a real gap at five percent in the student's budget. I mean, 
that s a book allowance for a whole year and it's an unmet need 
factor, a whole year and it's an unmet need factor. 

So, if it can be eliminated, it would be my second choice. If not, 
mov^ to the back end. And I have no preference. Well, I do I 
would prefer Work study over G*P0P and the graduate fellowships. 
^ Dr. SussMAN. At the risk of offending the female colleague here, 
I will hold with an order which is closer to Dean Sanderson 
[Laughter.] 
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no 

'I 

It seems to m^ that G*POP and related fellowship programs are 
essential. I think that is part#f the societal need which we just 
might address. I also believe that wor|c study affects a large 
number of people and performs multiple roles, as I mentioned ear- 
lier. And I would put that second. 

I believe the origfnatiorv fee also is a problem and to some extent 
is a hidden cost, as has been said^ and would put that third for rea- 
sons which go to the heart of the difference between graduate pro- 
grams and professional programs. I believe th^t we should assure 
larger loans simply because it's too tempting t^^dse them instead of 
other, and I think more appropriate, forms of support., 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you verf-much. . 

Mr. Betrl Thank you. * 

Mr. Gunderson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. CrUNDERSON. Coming in at this point,' no questions, 
* Mr. Petri. Np questioniS. All right. Fd like to thank all of the wit- 
nesses for your very helpful testimony. I'm particularly interestf^d/ 
Ms. Popik, in your discussion and suggestions and also yours, Mr. 
Sussman, for work study, and for some sort of income-conting^nt-% 
loan program, if possil^le^ and I hope as we try to go through the 
business of reauthorizing this , program you'd be willing to work 
with members of the committee to see if we can cyme up with 
something of that sort- ^ * 

One last question, perhaps. There is a lot of interest on the part 
of all of you in trying to figure out ways of having more^ flexibility 
in tlhiese different programs that we now have and that is good but 
then it tends to go againSt the Mea of trying to have greater sini- 
plicity and clarity and certainty of administration and I wonder if 
you could-T-would you-be interested at all in addressing that? 

If we were trying to simplify some of these things and make' 
them easier to administer, we're going to end up reducing flexibil- 
ity. So how would "you make those tradeoffs? Do you have any 
rough ideas? /. 

Or. Sussman. Well, I suppose I might suggest being flexible but 
tinyielding. [Laughter,] 

' That is kn important question and it seems to me like the var- 
ious tradeoffs we've been discussing today, fellowship support,, 
which is so important, work study and so on, it is so important tor 
us to try to rationalize the entire, process pf support for graduate 
and professional students. If the reauthorization could accomplish 
one thing that, it would seem to me, would.be most essential, be- 
cause taking one component out of all of the forms of support and 
asking about it, it seems to me makes it almdst impossible to come 
to grips with the basic question, which is a coherent whole which is 
based upon sober reflection so that each component is considered 
as part of that whole, 

Ms. PoPiK. All I wouJd like to do is indicate my support for your 
concern as a practicing financial did officer. The programs are get- 
-ting more and more unwieldy and we lose sight of the bigger pic- 
tulhe-jjecause our day-to-day operations are focused on maintaining 
all thediffei^ent regulations as they change, the cumulative effect 

Mr. Petri, Tl^ank you all. 
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[Whereupon, at 11:42 a.m., the subcommittee recesse^Tsubject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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